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THE IRON RULE OF THE 


EILIS is acquitted by the court of Kieff. But 

Russia, arraigned at the judgment bar of 

the world, is found guilty; guilty of attempt- 

ing to brand the stigma of a medieval super- 

stition upon a race as deserving of fair 

treatment as any other in the empire. The indictment 

of four thousand pages, drawn up, it is said, with the 

approval and encouragement of the Czar, had for its 

primary purpose, not the conviction of the brickmaker’s 

bookkeeper of the murder of the boy, but the establish- 

ment of the blood accusation which has served for 

centuries as an excuse for pogroms. There were days 

when the name of Beilis was hardly mentioned in the 

courtroom while the prosecution labored to prove to the 

peasant jury that the number of the wounds was seven 

times seven, or some multiple of thirteen, and that they 

were inflicted on those parts of the body from which, 

according to the Talmud and Cabala, the soul flowed out 
with the blood. 

The chief support of the accusation was a book said 
to have been written by an unknown monk “Neophyte,” 
who is said to have been converted from Judaism, and 
who since his conversion had read that somebody else 
had been told that Christian blood is used in all the 
principal Jewish rites. According to this “authority,” 
the blood drawn from the veins of Christian boys is 
used for anointing babes at circumcision and put into 
the mouth of the dying Jew; it is mixt with the Pass- 
over bread and Purim cakes, and sprinkled in the form 
of ashes upon the boiled eggs eaten by the bridal couple. 

Other “evidence” in the case was the story told by 
Apion and quoted by Josephus of a Greek prisoner 
found by Antiochus Epiphanes in one of the temples on 
the taking of Jerusalem in the second century B. C. The 
prisoner asserted that he was being fattened by the 
Jews for sacrifice, but had not yet become plump 
enough. 

Father Pranaitis, a Catholic priest from Turkestan 
and star witness of the state, exprest his belief that 
there was more witchcraft in the twentieth century 
than in the Middle Ages, but that owing to the unfor- 
tunate abolition of torture it was more difficult to get 
Jews to confess it now than when the Inquisition was 
in power. 

With these few samples of judicial procedure in mind 
are we not justified in saying that the Government 
which conducts such a prosecution is self-convicted of 
gross superstition or of something very much worse? 

It must be borne in mind that this accusation is the 
most abhorrent to a Jew of any that can be brought 
against him, for his religion requires him to abstain 
from blood, and he will not eat any meat that has not 


RUSSIAN BUREAUCRACY 


been killed under the supervision of the rabbis in such 
a way as to drain it of all blood. The Old Testament 
gives evidence of the hard and continuous fight of the 
prophets and priests against the practise of human 
sacrifice common among their neighbors. The same 
charge was brought against the early Christians and 
with much more excuse, for a spy attending one of 
their secret services and hearing it stated that the cup 
of which they partook contained himan blood, might 
well have interpreted the language literally; in fact, an 
orthodox Christian would have insisted that it should 
be taken literally. 

But religion is only a cloak for the persecution of the 
Jews in Russia. The real motives are economic and 
political. The Jews are shrewder and better educated 
than the Russian peasants and no doubt often get the 
better of them in a financial way. Many Jews are to be 
found in the ranks of the revolutionists plotting the 
overthrow of the autocracy, and with good reason. 

The lot of the Jew in Russia is becoming harder to 
bear than ever. The present Minister of Education, 
Kasso, is making energetic efforts to shut them out 
from higher education. In St. Petersburg and Moscow 
the proportion of Jewish to non-Jewish students must 
not exceed 3 per cent; in other cities, 5 per cent; and 
even within the Pale of Settlement to which most of the 
Jews are restricted, they are not allowed to exceed 
10 per cent. Minister Kasso, as we have explained in 
The Independent, has crippled the secondary schools by 
prohibiting the students from using the libraries for 
outside reading, and the universities are falling into 
decay. The number of students in Odessa University 
has fallen within the last few years from 5000 to 2000. 
Many of the young men and women, deprived of 
university facilities in Russia, have been going to 
Germany for their education. Berlin had 645 Russian 
students last semester. But this opportunity has now 
been shut off, for Berlin has closed its doors to Russian 
students, and other German universities have followed 
its example. 

The censorship of the press is more stringent under 
the so-called constitutional government than under the 
old regime. During the first nine months of the present 
year the fines imposed on the press amounted to $53,500. 
For commenting on the Beilis case the Government has 
confiscated twenty-four newspapers and four pamphlets, 
supprest two newspapers and put four editors in prison. 

About the middle of last September the eminent 
Danish author, George Brandes, took out a passport 
for Russia and asked the Russian consul in Copenhagen 
to visé it. The consul declined to do so until Brandes 
should obtain permission from the Russian Government 
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to enter the empire. The Danish Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs then made formal application, thru its repre- 
sentative in St. Petersburg, for the necessary permit. 
The Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs replied that 
Mr. Brandes could not be permitted to visit Russia, for 
the reason that he had shown a feeling of hostility to 
the country, and had written “sharply critical articles” 
about it for the Danish newspapers. The tone of the 
Russian minister’s reply was so emphatic and uncom- 
promising as to leave no room for further negotiation, 
and George Brandes, one of the most distinguished 
essayists and critics in Europe, must henceforth be 
regarded as an “undesirable,” 

There are many more in the same class, so far as 
Russia is concerned, but none so eminent, perhaps, as 
he. The Russian Government expelled Joseph Pennell, 
the well-known artist, from Kieff, in the late eighties, 
and in 1892 it sent out or forced out Poultney Bigelow 
and Frederick Remington. In 1901, it arrested George 
Kennan, in St. Petersburg, and sent him under guard 
to the German frontier. Upon his arrival in London 
Mr. Kennan wrote*Mr. Sipiagin, the Russian Minister 
of the Interior, offering to report immediately to the 
Russian police at the frontier station of Wirballen, and 
come back to St. Petersburg under arrest if His Excel- 
lency would grant him a fifteen-minute interview. The 
minister, however, made no reply. Mr. Kennan’s book, 
Siberia and the Exile System, has been under the ban 
of the censorship for nearly twenty years, and about a 
month ago it was formally condemned by the St. Peters- 
burg Chamber of Justice, which ordered that all obtain- 
able copies of it be destroyed. 

The Russian Government would show more wisdom 
if, instead of expelling or excluding foreign critics, it 
would strive to remove the evils to which the critics 
have called attention. The Czar does not better his repu- 
tation nor strengthen his position by closing his doors 
to one of the best known men of letters in Europe. 
Brandes, who is now seventy-one years of age, has 
written three books on the great northern empire, 
Impressions of Russia, in two series, and Impressions 
of Poland. None of them can be properly described as 
hostile to the country or its people. 

This, then, is a plain statement of conditions in 
Russia at the present day, the press muzzled, the uni- 
versities ruined, distinguished foreigners excluded, the 
judges of the Viborg Court of Appeals imprisoned in 
St. Petersburg for defending the constitution of Fin- 
land, and the Jews imprisoned in the Pale, deprived of 
their property,. officially accused of cannibalistic prac- 
tises, and in daily peril of their-lives from an ignorant 
populace whose race hatred and superstition is fostered 
by the Government. 


———— 


THE NEW MONROE DOCTRINE 


WO weeks ago we reprinted the Mobile Declaration 
of President Wilson, which we described as a 
“postscript to the Monroe Doctrine.” In our 
editorial comment upon the Declaration we suggested 
that the changed conditions since the Monroe Doctrine 
was first enunciated, “coupled with the growth of three 
strong Powers in South America, may point to a relaxa- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine in one direction.” 
This suggestion received strong confirmation last 


week in the address delivered by ex-President Roosevelt 
at the University of Buenos Ayres, on November 10. 
Dr. Zeballos, former Minister of Argentina to the 
United States, had declared that Argentina had now 
grown rich, powerful and cultured and no longer needed 
the protection of the Monroe Doctrine. In his reply 
Mr. Roosevelt gave his hearty assent in these words: 


The Monroe Doctrine was meant, sir, as you have said, 
simply to express the fact that the Western Hemisphere 
is not to be treated as Africa or mid-Asia is treated, as a 
subject for conquest by any Old World Power. It is a doc- 
trine which the United States promulgated partly as a 
matter of policy in its own interests and partly as a matter 
4 id in the interests of all the republics of the New 

orld. 

But as rapidly as any other American republic grows 
to pastes the stability and the prosperity that comes with 
stability, the self-respecting insistence upon right to others 
and exacting right from others, just so rapidly does that 
country become itself a sponsor and guarantor of the 


Monroe Doctrine, with whom the United States no longer. 


has any concern so far as the doctrine relates, save the 
concern of one equal to another. 

Specifically I mean that the Argentine Republic can now 

rotect itself just as the United States can protect itself. 
n all our dealings as regards the Monroe Doctrine and as 
regards all other matters, the reciprocal attitude of the 
United States and the Argentine toward one another must 
be that of equal speaking to equal with mutual respect, and 
each with self-respect. 

Have I put it absolutely clearly? Fine! I wish that there 
may be no doubt about my meaning. So far as you of the 
Argentine are concerned we have no more concern as re- 
gards the Monroe Doctrine about you than you have about 
us, and if it ever becomes vitally necessary to enforce it 
each nation will help the other. 


What Mr. Roosevelt here says is not only profoundly 
true of Argentina, it is no less true of the two other 
members of the “A BC” group of Powers—Brazil and 
Chile. In our concern for the well-being of the peoples 
of the Western Hemisphere—a concern peculiarly our 
own when it was first recognized nearly a century ago 
—we must be their partner, not their patron. 

Both Mr. Wilson at Mobile and Mr. Roosevelt at 
Buenos Ayres have used almost the same words in 


‘speaking of the nations to the south of us. The one said, 


“We cannot be fast friends on any other terms than 
those of equality.” The other declared, “In all our deal- 
ings . . . the reciprocal attitude must be 
those of equal speaking to equal with mutual respect, 
and each with self-respect.” 


It is peculiarly appropriate that this new aspect of 
the Monroe Doctrine should be set forth in South Amer- 
ica by Mr. Roosevelt. This fact has been pointed out by 
La Nacion, the leader of the Conservative press of 
Argentina. In an editorial last week that journal, 
describing him as “the eminent founder and propa- 
gandist of a policy of international solidarity,” said: 


He sent Mr. Root as Secretary of State to explain the 
Monroe Doctrine, now transformed into a Pan-American 
doctrine by the economic solidarity which gives it force. ... 

This visit of the ex-President has antecedents which make 
it particularly pleasing and interesting to the nations for 
whose international position and rehabilitation he used his 
influence, urging that they be invited to — in the 
Hague conferences. It was at The Hague that they figured 
for the first time in the concert of the great Powers as 
ponies with the rights of nations. 

If for nothing more than this, Mr. Roosevelt is entitled 
to the consideration and gratitude of these countries, .ele- 
vated thru his influence and intercession to the rank of 
recognized nations, but up to that time obstinately con- 
sidered by the Powers as something less than colonies. 

He is also worthy of our acknowledgment and gratitude 
for the continental unity which he has cultivated. .. . 


This is one important modification by which the 
Monroe Doctrine must be transformed as it approaches 
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the second century of its existence. It must become a 
Pan-American policy, taken part in by the great Powers 
of the two Americas in a spirit of mutual friendship 
and unselfish coéperation. It must be directed not only, 
as it was when it was first enunciated, against aggres- 
sion from beyond the seas, but against aggression from 
within the Western Hemisphere itself. The great na- 
tions of North and South America must not only pledge 
to each other mutual aid in resisting any project for 
conquest but mutual renunciation of any desire for con- 
quest themselves. 

In one other direction the Doctrine must be modified 
to meet changing conditions, especially the conditions 
introduced by the completion of the Panama Canal. To 


this aspect of the question we shall return at a later 
date. 


A PROPHETIC PERSONALITY 
66 HERE were giants in those days.” So each gen- 

eration of men has said, looking back. 

We are saying it again now, for we associ- 
ate the name of Alfred Russell Wallace with the names 
of Darwin and Spencer, of Tyndall and Huxley, or even, 

- sometimes, with the earlier names of Lyall and Mill. 
With them he shares the glory of the greatest intellec- 
tual revolution since Galileo. With Darwin he divides 
the fame of first historians of the human race. 

Yet a certain inadequacy in that account of Wallace 
which assigns him place as “the last of the Victorians” 
is significant. We who participate in the mental turmoil 
of today cannot see it objectively and synthetically, as 
we see the intellectual life of the past, as those who live 
after us will see what we are creating now. The doc- 
trine of evolution has not only reconstructed our view 
of all that has been; it is reconstructing our dreams of 
what shall be. It is re-shaping our plans; it is directing 
our efforts to convert the struggle for existence into 
progressive achievement. 

Wallace was not only the investigator, the man of 
science; he was also the dreamer and the seer. He 
was more versatile than any of his earlier contempora- 
ries. His mind ranged widely, and he indulged its 
varying moods. He could do this without prejudice to 
his more serious tasks, for his energy was exhaustless. 
His sympathies flowed in every direction, years could 
not repress his youthfulness, and he remained temper- 
amentally, as intellectually, a radical to the end. 

Because of these qualities he was a man of more than 
one age in his intellectual activity, as he was in span 
of life. Discoverer and creator with others of the evo- 
lutionist interpretation, and living on long after those 
others were gone, he threw himself into the larger work 
of applying the interpretation to the tremendous prob- 
lems of the further development of mankind. We should 
not know where to look among the world’s greatest men 
for a figure more worthy to be called unique. There is 
something curiously static in the aspect of human lives 
in retrospect. They take and keep their places in a por- 
trait gallery. Alfred Russell Wallace will live in the 
biographical page as an untiring personality, pushing on. 

How far his speculations in other realms than those 
of natural science were true, does not matter. At least 
he felt the impulse that is urging thoughtful minds 
today to find a concept of reality large and plastic 
enough to accommodate both the inductions of objective 


science and the self-conscious will to live more abund- 
antly. His socialistic and eugenist proposals were tenta- 
tive and crude, as he himself well knew, but they were 
the sincere essays of a fearless man in earnest, to grap- 
ple with tasks that cannot be evaded, and which will 
be mastered only thru much experiment and at painful 
cost. 

Was he then the last of giants gone, or was he also 
quite as much the prophecy of splendid minds and dar- 
ing souls to be? Logically, as evolutionists, we are 
bound to make the optimistic answer. But life is more 
than logic, more even than is dreamed of in our most 
embracing philosophies. So we prefer to put it in a 
more human way. Wallace was above all human. Of all 
the great men of his time, or times, he was, with the 
single exception of Huxley, the most human. He was 
generous, spontaneous, uncalculating. And so, most 
naturally, he exemplified his evolutionist creed. In the 
life of the individual, as in the life of the race, he found 
no sudden break, and no place to stop. His unwearying 
search for truth could not end with any achievement. 
Gracefully, and, it would seem, unconsciously, he pushed 
on from one well-rounded period of our human enter- 
prize into the work of another, large with uncertainty, 
but large also with hope and promise. 

There will be others like him. The giants are not 
dead. They are living and wrestling now. We who live 
and work with them do not know them. But when they 
are gone the men that are to be will look back and say, 
as we say now, “There were giants in those days.” 








INTENSITY AND HUMOR 


E are all very serious. We write very intense 
books, and those of us who do not write them 
read them. We read them whether we want to 

or not. We are surrounded by them and swamped by 
them, and they are so intense that they draw us down 
into their vortex. We who read become intense and seri- 
ous and deep. There is no relief. 

One by one our few erstwhile humorous papers, which 
once indulged so recklessly in real, useless frivolity, 
have drifted into the whirlpool of intensity. The former 
subjects of their ridicule have become burning ques- 
tions. A spirit of bitterness dominates their pages. 
They are splendid factors in the fight for right, powers 
behind thrones, influences for good, the weight of which 
can hardly be overestimated, the defenders of the down- 
trodden, the uplifters of the poor. No question is too 
deep, no problem too insoluble for their consideration. 
Yet they have lost one quality—one of doubtful value, 
to be sure—but one, nevertheless, which is sometimes 
missed. They are no longer humorous. 

In some of the more generally criticized of our great 
educational institutions there are little groups of 
benighted boys with hearts of stone, who take no inter- 
est whatever in burning questions. They literally don’t 
care. And they have organized little societies whose 
avowed purpose is not to care. These societies publish 
papers of perfectly useless frivolity. They are defiant 
of the downtrodden. They ignore sex. They neither 
succor nor suppress suffrage. And they are humorous. 

Such, for example, is the board of the Cornell Widow 
—a college paper which for years has seen the acknowl- 
edgment of its success in the clippings from its pages, 
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which are so generally used to lighten the intensities 
of our periodical literature. Such is the delightfully 
congenial board of the Harvard Lampoon—a veritable 
pioneer in the field—which gathers at night round the 
council fire in its wonderful little old Dutch house, and 
creates an atmosphere of humor and good fellowship 
from which a burning question could not conceivably 
emanate. Then there are the Tiger of Princeton, the 
Record of Yale, the Pelican of California, the Jester of 
Columbia, and many others—all well printed and well 
illustrated, and, above all, funny. To the problem-sated 
reader we recommend these for an evening of real gaiety 
and utter irresponsibility. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE TEACHER MOTHER 


HE interference of the New York Board of Educa- 
tion in the private life of the teachers in its 
employ has received a check from the courts. In 

our issue of October 16 we commented upon the case 
of Mrs. Peixotto, who was tried on the charge of be- 
coming a mother without the permission of the board 
and being ‘found guilty, was dismist from her prin- 
cipalship and debarred from the service. We are now 
glad to announce that the Supreme Court has confirmed 
our view that such action is contrary to law and public 
morals and has ordered the reinstatement of Mrs. 
Peixotto. The opinion of Justice Seabury is worth 
quoting because the disposition of school boards to 
deprive teachers of their natural right to marriage 
and maternity is not confined to New York City: 


The policy of our law favors marriage and the birth of 
children and I know of no provision of our statute law or 
any principle of common law which justifies the inference 
that a public policy which concededly sanctions the em- 
ployment of married women as teachers treats as ground 
of — the act of a married woman in giving birth 
to a child. 


The Supreme Court, in ruling that it has jurisdiction 
in this case, establishes another of the rights of which 
the Board of Education has attempted to deprive its 
employees, the right of appeal to the courts for the re- 
dress of grievances. The Board has hitherto held that 
it is not amenable to any other authority for its acts, 
even when, as in this case, they involved the possibility 
of injustice to individuals and injury to public morals. 








RACE DISCRIMINATION AT WASHINGTON 


INCE the passage of the amendments designed to 
give equal political and civil rights to negroes, 
the District of Columbia has made no distinction 

between the races. Negroes could ride freely in the 
street cars, and were accepted on equal terms as clerks 
in the departments on civil service examination. Even 
under the Democratic administrations of President 
Cleveland and under a Southerner as Secretary of the 
Interior, there was no discrimination. 

But now there is a change. Clerks in executive de- 
partments are now separated by color. The negroes 
work in separate rooms, or behind a partition, and must 
not eat in the same lunch rooms or wash in the same 
toilet rooms. There had been no trouble these forty 
years, not even under Democratic administrations, but 
now the colored clerks, men and women, are to be kept 
separate, as unfit to mingle on even terms in the busi- 


ness of the Government. Think how Japanese would 
resent such an insult; think how self-respecting colored 
employees, gentlemen and ladies, do feel mortified and 
indignant. 
Negroes all over the country are holding meetings 
of protest and carrying their protests to the President. 
The defense offered in the President’s behalf is that 
Bishop Walters said it would be all right. If he did 
say so it is the end of all his influence in the negro 
churches. But we can hardly believe it. It would not be 
surprizing if Southern members of the Cabinet should 
wish to carry the distinction between the races to which 
they have been accustomed at home, into effect in the 
departments under their charge. But even Mr. McAdoo, 
who, altho a Tennessean, comes to his present office from 
New York State, defends the new practise, saying that 
“there is no segregation issue.” Nevertheless he pro- 
poses a “distinctly colored division in the Registry of the 
Treasury”; that is segregation. In various bureaus col- 
ored women have been put in a room by themselves; 
colored men have been treated in the same way, and 
there are dressing rooms labeled “For Colored Women.” 
Secretary McAdoo is absolutely wrong if he asserts 
that there is no segregation issue. He is himself creat- 
ing and defending it. He says: “I shall not be a party 


to the enforced and unwelcome juxtaposition of white. 


and colored employees.” But he is a party to breaking up 
an equality of treatment that has worked peaceably 
for nearly forty years. He has consented to subject 
citizens of equal rights to the humiliating experience 
of being fenced off from associates no better than 
themselves, and to allow them to be labeled as inferiors 
and outcasts. He sets back the clock of civilization in 
subserviency to a cruel demand that colored men must 
not rise to the level with white men, but must be kept 
down in their place. And this is democracy! 

We do not imagine that Secretary McAdoo originated 
this segregation, or that he is chiefly to blame for it; 
but he has defended it in his department. We trust he 
has done it unwillingly. The negro deputation to visit 
the President well says that segregation cannot be jus- 
tified, but “is calculated and intended to stamp colored 
citizens with a badge of indignity, making them menials 
and inferiors in the house of a Government that knows 
no racial distinctions among all its citizens.” It is not 
patriotic, it is not democratic. 





We here record our witness to the worth of two women 
each of whom very recently ended a most useful life. One 
is Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, wife of Samuel J. Barrows, 
clergyman, congressman and advocate of prison reform. 
Mrs. Barrows was as nearly an ideal and indefatigable 
worker for all good causes as it is possible to imagine, 
whether for prisoners, Indians, children or any depend- 
ent or neglected people. Every attendant on charitable 
meetings knew her self-forgetful and useful work. The 
other woman, who also was well known to our readers, 
was Emily Huntington Miller, who, as editor of a fore- 
runner of St. Nicholas, served the children of her day 
wisely and well, and later was dean over many of the 
children when they had grown to enter the North- 
western University. A multitude of friends sent her 
their congratulations on her eightieth birthday, and she 
died little more than a week later. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














.4,:;.. There was abund- 
—- Yielding ant evidence last 

—— week of President 
Wilson’s unalterable determination 
that Mexico’s. dictator - president 
must retire from office. But Huerta 
was also firm in his determination to 
hold his place. It appears that no 
ultimatum was sent to him. Nor was 
any time limit fixed for his retire- 
ment. But the determination of the 
President was clearly made known. 
On the 9th, Huerta addrest to all the 
diplomats a long letter in which he 
defended his course, predicted that 
the new Congress would pronounce 
the election null and void, and ex- 
prest his purpose to remain in office 
“exerting himself for the pacifica- 
tion of Mexico,” and awaiting the 
result of another election. Soon af- 
terward, Mr. Lind, the President’s 
special agent, returned from the cap- 
ital to Vera Cruz, convinced, it is 
said, that he could make no impres- 
sion upon the dictator. Porfirio Diaz 
sent to Huerta a cable message, urg- 
ing him, as a patriot, to resign, but 
this is said to have had no effort 
whatever. 

While Mr. Wilson gave to the pub- 
lic no outline of his policy, state- 
ments purporting to define it were 
published abroad. In these it was as- 
-serted that he sought the aid of for- 
eign pressure, urging European 
Powers to give Huerta no money; 
that he had in mind a lifting of 
the embargo which prevents the 
shipment of arms to Carranza; that 
Carranza might be assisted by a 
blockade of Mexican ports, and that 
intervention would be considered only 
as a last resort. There was evidence 
that the Powers were striving to 
prevent the granting of any loans to 
Huerta, and Lord Cowdray (repre- 
senting the Pearson interests) em- 
phatically denied the current reports 
that he had given Huerta financial 
aid. Much importance was rightfully 
attached to Premier Asquith’s me- 
morable repudiation, on the 10th, of 
rumors that the British Government 
was at variance with the United 
States concerning Mexico. Mr. Wil- 
son awaited indications of a similar 
attitude elsewhere. They were seen 
four days later. 

Sir Lionel Carden, the British 
Minister, who had seemed to be an 
ally of Huerta, called upon him on 
the 14th, in company with other dip- 
lomats, and urged him to yield. He 
and his companions intimated that 
their Governments were standing 
-with President Wilson. 


Immediately afterward it was re- 
ported that Huerta had consented to 
present his resignation to the new 
Congress, soon to be in session, and 
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that his successor would be Francis- 
co Carbajal, Chief Judge of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Dr. William Bayard Hale, repre- 
senting President Wilson, has been 
in conference with Carranza at the 
border town of Nogales, but the pur- 
pose of his mission has not been 
made known. Carranza’s men have 
not captured Chihuahua, but at the 
end of the week they had surround- 
ed it. Other followers of Carranza 
have taken Culiacan and also Tux- 
pan, on the coast north of Vera Cruz. 
There have been no reports of fight- 
ing in the south. The rate of ex- 
change against Mexico has risen to 
285 at New York, and it is difficult te 
obtain currency at the Mexican cap- 
ital. Much silver has been withdrawn 
from the banks there and shipped 
to foreign ports. 


The new tariff law 
= wee e Per Cont granted a rebate or 

Tariff Rebate giscount of 5 per 
cent of the duties on goods imported 
in American ships, “provided that 
nothing in this sub-section shall be 
so construed as to abrogate or in any 
manner impair or affect the provi- 
sions of any treaty concluded be- 
tween the United States and any 
foreign nation.” This‘grant was a 
disguised subsidy and was designed 
to assist the American merchant 
marine. We have treaties with more 
than twenty foreign nations, forbid- 
ding such discrimination. Several of 
these nations promptly submitted 
protests, or arguments to the effect 
that the discount must be allowed on 
goods brought in their ships, if it 
should be granted for goods borne by 
American ships from their territory. 

Enforcement of this paragraph of 
the law was suspended, and Attorney- 
General McReynolds was asked for 
an opinion. He wrote one, and the 
substance of it was made public last 
week by the Treasury Department. 
He holds that the proposed discount 
cannot be granted. The Department 
says: 

The Attorney General expresses the 


| opinion that the 5 per cent discount to 


American vessels, which was the pri- 
mary object of the sub-section in ques- 
tion, cannot be given without impairing 
the stipulations of existing treaties be- 
tween the United States and various 
other Powers, and that consequently the 
sub-section, by the exprest terms of the 
proviso, is inoperative. 


Therefore collectors of customs 
have been instructed to make no dis- 
count on duties. It is understood, 
however, that importers claiming the 
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WAITING FOR PRESIDENT WILSON’S DECISION AS TO MEXICO 
Constitutionalists at Nogales, their provisional capital. Carranza urges that if he is allowed to 
import arms and ammunition from the United States he can overthrow Huerta. There has been 
talk of the Administration’s intention to make this concession as an alternative to intervention. 


discount will appeal to the courts, 
and that the proposed rebate will be 
the subject of much litigation. 


The Board of Ar- 
bitration, appoint- 
ed under the New- 
lands act to settle the wage contro- 
versy between forty-one Eastern rail- 
road companies and their conductors 
and trainmen, filed its decision or 
award last week with the Federal 
District Court. In this board the 
companies were represented by Vice- 
President W. W. Atterbury, of the 
Pennsylvania, and Vice-President 
A. H. Smith, of the New York Cen- 
tral. The 80,000 trainmen and 20,000 
conductors were represented by L. E. 
‘Sheppard, vice-president of the con- 
ductors’ union, and D. L. Cease, edi- 
tor of the organ of the Brotherhood 
of Trainmen. With these, represent- 
ing the public, were Seth Low and 
Dr. John H. Finley. The men had 
asked for a wage increase of about 
21 per cent, or an addition of about 
$18,000,000 to the $85,646,080 then 
paid. The board grants an increase of 
7 per cent, or $6,000,000 a year, and 
the change is dated back to October 
1. All of the arbitrators signed the 
award, but two dissenting opinions 
were filed, one by the representatives 
of the employees and the other by 
the two railroad officers. 

The decision is a very long one, 
taking up the assertions and argu- 
ments of each side. An increase of 
about 7 per cent in the cost of living 
(since the last adjustment, in 1910), 
for men having incomes ranging 
from $800 to $1200, was the main 
ground for the grant of higher 
wages. The board declined to estab- 
lish rates like those in the West, but 
its decision brings the Eastern rates 


Railroad Wage 
Increase Granted 


up to the level of those in the South, 
so that now there is practical uni- 
formity east of the Mississippi 
River. It declined to order that one 
and one-half times the ordinary rate 
should be paid for overtime, and it 
recommended that an inquiry as to 
the differences between the East and 
the West, and also concerning all 
territorial scales and differences, 
should be made by some public au- 
thority, like the new Industrial Com- 
mission. In this way a scientific basis 
for determining wage rates, it said, 
could be found. 

As the same railroad companies 
are now asking for permission to in- 
crease freight charges by 5 per cent, 
it was thought that this decision 
gave some support to their plea, and 
certain passages in the decision were 
read with much interest by railroad 
officers. Freight rates, the board said, 
should be adequate to permit uni- 
form wages to be paid. It must make 
its finding “without any reference to 
the dilemma in which the railroads 
are evidently placed by laws which 
make it impossible for them to in- 
crease rates without the authority” 
of the Federal and State Commis- 
sions. It was also pointed out that 
the Eastern freight service was now 
the “cheapest to be found on the face 
of the globe,” and that the most hope- 
ful method of reducing the number 
of railroad accidents was to enable 
the companies to buy steel cars and 
make various improvements. “All 
these things,” said the board, “cost 
an immense sum of money. Any. pol- 
icy that would make it impossible for 
the railroads to command this money 
would be a profound misfortune to 
the whole nation.” These remarks 
and others in the same vein are re- 
garded by many as an argument in 


favor of the companies’ application 
for permission to increase freight 
rates. 


Owing to delay in 
The Currency — the Senate commit- 

Bill tee which is con- 
sidering the Currency bill, and to a 
division which prevented agreement 
as to fundamental provisions of the 
measure, the Senate leaders, with the 
approval of the President, called a 
caucus or conference, intending, it 
was assumed, to make the House bill 
a party measure and virtually to 
take it out of the committee’s hands. 
This action was resented by certain 
Democrats in the committee, as well 
as by Republicans, and when the con- 
ference was held, on the 12th, Sen- 
ator Owen asked for an adjournment 
(which was ordered), saying that 
the committee needed a few days 
more for its work. 

Before the conference was called, 
important amendments of the House 
bill had been made by the committee, 
and several of them had been sug- 
gested by Mr. Vanderlip in his plan 
for a central bank under Government 
control. Five of the committee’s 
twelve members are Republicans. 
With them two and sometimes three 
Democrats had been voting. These 
Democrats are Senators O’Gorman, 
Reed and Hitchcock. Only four 
Democrats were standing for the 
House bill, which had the support of 
the President. 


Changes Made in he “committee re 

Committee duced the number 
of regional reserve banks from 
twelve to four, but gave to the 
central board discretion to increase 
the number to twelve after two 
years. By a similar vote the com- 
mittee decided to allow the public 
to take by subscription the capital 
stock of regional banks, requiring 
the national banks: to take what 
should remain, if there should be 
any, after sixty days. The annual 
dividend is to be 5 per cent. This 
change would eliminate that part of 
the bill which compels national banks 
to invest 10 per cent of their capital 
in the regional reserve stock. Another 
change provides that half of the 
money deposited by the banks in the 
regional institutions shall be turned 
over to the central board at Wash- 
ington. This would practically elim- 
inate that part of the House bill 
which compels one regional bank to 
rediscount the paper of any other. By 
a vote of 8 to 4, the words “or lawful 
money” in the redemption clause 
were removed. This makes the new 
currency redeemable in gold alone. 
The four Administration Senators 
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voted to retain the words. It was de- 
cided that the Secretary of the 
Treasury should be a member of the 
central board, but that the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Comptroller 
should be excluded, and that the 
central board should appoint five of 
the nine directors of each regional 
bank. 

Substantially all of the changes 
made by the committee were disap- 
proved by President Wilson. He op-~ 
poses the sale of regional bank stock 
to the public, and it is understooa 
that he insists upon having at least 
ten regional institutions. In conver- 
sation with Senators he has exprest 
his views with emphasis, saying on 
one occasion that when he outlined a 
policy of procedure he did not “mark 
it in chalk which could be rubbed 
out.” In the Senate, Mr. Hitchcock 
protested against interference and 
pressure from the White House, and 
said he would not be bound by a 
caucus. Mr. Vardaman gave notice to 
the same effect. 

After the conference, Mr. O’Gor- 
man and Mr. Reed changed their 
attitude to some extent and began to 
vote with the four Administration 
Senators. But Mr. Hitchcock contin- 
ued to stand with the Republicans. 
This made a tie. Six members of the 
committee held meetings in one 
place and the remaining six in an- 
other. The Republicans, with Mr. 
Hitchcock, gave notice on the 13th 
that they would not permit a report 
to be made for a week to come. It is 
not expected at Washington that a 
bill will be passed at the present ses- 
sion. 

Of about 2200 national banks re- 
sponding to an inquiry made by a 
New York bonding company, 601 say 
that they will withdraw from the 
national system and take state char- 
ters if the House bill becomes a law. 


Gales and snow 
Storm Losses storms in the re- 
on the Lakes gion of the great 
lakes and southward, beginning on 
the 9th, caused the loss of many lives 
and much property. The stornis were 
extremely severe in Ohio, Indiana, 
western Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. Lake waters tore away break- 
waters in Chicago, Milwaukee and 
other ports. All snow records for 
that time of year were broken. Thou- 
sands of miles of telegraph and tele- 
phone wires were down, railroad 
trains were stalled in snowdrifts, 
and passengers sought refuge in 
farmhouses. Cleveland was isolated 
for two days. The electric lights were 
out, factories shut and schools closed. 
Pittsburgh suffered in the same way. 
The témperature was low and the 
wind was blowing at the rate of 60 


or 70 miles an-hour. From 15 to 20 
inches of snow fell in the region 
most seriously affected. Every city 
had some of its inhabitants killed. 
Some had been frozen; others had 
lost their lives thru accidents. 

Property losses in the towns could 
easily be estimated, and the dead on 
land could be counted, but there was 
delay in ascertaining the losses on 
the lakes. More than 40 bodies were 
washed ashore. Wrecks could be seen, 
and many vessels were missing. Four 
days after the beginning of the 
storm it was known that not less 
than. 207 persons had perished on the 
lakes, and that the number might be 
increased to 280. Fourteen vessels 
had been lost, and 21 more had been 
partly destroyed. The shipping loss 
was not less than $4,000,000. A 
lightship near Buffalo was torn from 
its moorings and wrecked. Six men 
went down with her. Many sailors 
who were rescued had suffered ex- 
treme hardship. At the end of the 
week a complete list of the ships lost, 
and of those who perished on them, 
could not be made. 


A, Canpaian for The need of new 
buildings for the 
$4,000,000 Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions in New York City has been the 
basis of one of the most exciting 
money-raising campaigns of recent 
years. In all, $4,000,000 is required, 
of which the Young Women’s Asso- 
ciation needs $3,000,000 and the 
Young Men’s $1,000,000. Twelve 
buildings in all are desired, including 
a colored women’s branch, a colored 
men’s branch, a central club for 
nurses, and a boarding home. There 
are needed also funds for equipment 
and maintenance. 
Following a dinner at the Hotel 
Astor on the evening of Monday, No- 


vember 10, at which plans for the 
last two weeks of the campaingn 
were made and discust, a thousand 
workers started out to collect the 
remaining two million dollars neces- 
sary to complete the fund. At the 
dinner, announcement was made 
that $1,986,346 had been collect- 
ed, of which $350,000 had been 
given by John D. Rockefeller, $300,- 
000 by Mrs. Willard D. Straight 
(formerly Miss Dorothy Whitney), 
$250,000 apiece by Cleveland H. 
Dodge and Miss Grace H. Dodge, and 
$200,000 by Mrs. Finley J.’Shepard 
(formerly Miss Helen Gould). 

Since Monday, the amount collect- 
ed has reached $2,556,426, an in- 
crease which strikingly demonstrates 
the enthusiastic spirit of the work- 
ers and the generous sympathy of 
the public. 


— The jury in the 
—— Yuchinsky murder 
case after deliber- 
ating an hour and a half brought in 
a verdict of acquittal for Mendel 
Beilis on November 10. This is a 
great relief to the Jews thruout the 
world altho the verdict is somewhat 
ambiguous because the two questions 
put to the jury were so framed as to 
leave an imputation of ritual murder. 
The cabled reports of the verdict dif- 
fer in their wording, but it appears 
that the first question asked if the 
boy received at the Zaiteff brick- 
works forty-seven wounds in various 
parts of the body for the purpose of 
drawing blood and was then mur- 
dered with the same instrument. The 
second question asked if the murder 
was committed by Beilis and others 
actuated by religious superstition. 
The jury were instructed to answér 
only yes or no, and they answered 
the first by “yes” and the second by 
no.” 
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WITH THE CONSTITUTIONAL ARMY IN MEXICO 


A rapid-fire gun squad at Santa Maria. The sepebetionints have been hampered by inability to get 
ordnance. 
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CLOCKING THE $4,000,000 CAMPAIGN 


Thirty stories above Madison Square this thir- 

teen-foot dial registers the progress of the 

well-organized teams which are working New 

York in behalf of the Y. M. C. A. and 
vy. W. G A. 


The Zaiteff brickworks, where 
Mendel was employed, is a Jewish 
concern and in the first question the 
murder is described in such a way 
as to imply that the object was to 
secure Christian blood. The evidence 
of the surgical experts on this point 
was conflicting. Some testified that 
the wounds were inflicted, one by 
one, by several persons on the living 
boy, helplessly bound, finishing with 
the stab in the heart. It was the opin- 
ion of others that the wounds might 
have resulted from the efforts of or- 
dinary criminals to dispatch a strug- 
gling boy. Much time was spent in 
discussing whether the wounds upon 
the left temple numbered fourteen 
or thirteen, and whether thirteen 
was a sacred number with the He- 
brews. 


The Ritual Murder —. - , aw 

Myth forts to establish 
the ancient accusation of the use 
of Christian blood in Hebrew cere- 
monies, but found it difficult to bring 
forward anything having the sem- 
blance of evidence. A deposition 
from the Archimandrite Ambrosius, 
an Orthodox monk, of Jewish ori- 
gin, converted at the age of ten, 
asserted that ritual murder was a 
common practise among the Jews 
today, but his belief was based 
upon statements made to him by 
Jews whom he had converted and 
who had joined his order. 

The Catholic priest, Pranaitis, who 
was brought from Turkestan by the 
prosecution, proved on cross-exam- 
ination to know little about the He- 
brew religion or his own. He assert- 


ed that the Roman Catholic Church 
had never condemned the blood ac- 
cusation and that the letter of Pope 
Innocent IV declaring it “a baseless 
and wicked. invention” was a forg- 
ery. Lord Rothschild at once wrote 
to Cardinal Merry del Val, the Papal 
Secretary of State, and received from 
him the assurance that the letter was 
authentic. Father Pranaitis told of 
tens of thousands of Christians slain 
by Jews in the fifth and seventh cen- 
turies and asserted that the main 
object of the Talmudists was the ex- 
termination of Christians. But when 
a copy of the Talmud to which he re- 
ferred was put into his hands by the 
attorneys for the defense he was un- 
able to read it or to find the passages. 
He proved equally ignorant of the 
Bible. 

Professor Sikorsky, of Kieff Uni- 
versity, a psychiatrist, was so vio- 
lent in his denunciation of the Jews 
that the presiding judge had to call 
him to order. He asserted that the 
torture and murder of Christian boys 
was still practised by certain fanat- 
ical Jewish sects wherever the two 
races lived together. 

On the other hand, Professor 
Troitzky, who occupies the Chair of 
Hebrew in St. Petersburg Theolog- 
ical Seminary, testified that Jewish 
law from Moses down prohibited hu- 
man sacrifices and that ritual mur- 
der was a myth. 

The Russian Government in re- 
sponse to a preliminary inquiry of 
Secretary Bryan refused to receive 
the petition to the Czar signed by the 
Roman Catholic and Episcopalian 
bishops or any of the other American 
remonstrances. Even in Russia there 
have been many similar protests. The 
Kievianin, a conservative and anti- 
Semitic paper of Kieff, denounced the 
indictment in the most vigorous lan- 
guage and in consequence was con- 
fiscated. One hundred and twenty 
members of the St. Petersburg Bar 
Association signed a protest against 
the Beilis trial and the Court of Ap- 
peals has ordered them prosecuted 
for it. 

A bill introduced into the Duma 
to confer upon the Jews equal rights 
before the law was rejected by a vote 
of 152 to 92. 


. One of the most 
am pomevad sweeping and im- 

portant proposals 
ever brought forward by a British 
Government is the land policy re- 
cently launched by Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Lloyd George. It has re- 
peatedly been announced by the Lib- 
eral leaders that they regarded such 
measures as the curtailment of the 
power of the Lords, the disestablish- 
ment of the Church in Wales, the 
workingmen’s insurance act and 


Home Rule for Ireland as merely 
preliminary to a more serious under- 
taking, the reform of the land laws 
in such a way as to break up the 
large estates and check the depopu- 
lation of rural England. Now that 
these measures have all been enacted 
or will be of the Government re- 
mains in power for another year, the 
land question has been taken up. The 
discovery more than a year ago that 
the Government was making a pri- 
vate investigation into rural condi- 
tions caused great alarm to the land- 
ed interests and the alarm was not 
allayed when Mr. Lloyd George dis- 
closed the main features of the Gov- 
ernment’s plan in a speech at Swin- 
don the last of October. In brief, the 
plan is this: 

A Ministry of Lands is to be es- 
tablished which will have complete 
control of the monopoly of land and 
will take over the functions now ex- 
ercized by the Board of Agriculture. 
The new Ministry will have charge 
of all such matters as registration 
of titles, transfers, landed estates in 
Chancery, small holdings, land pur- 
chase, disputes between landlord and 
tenant, reclamation, afforestation and 
development of uncultivated land. 

Commissioners will be appointed 
with judicial powers of unprecedent- 
ed scope. They will have authority 
to treat “‘wanton” notices to quit as 
null and void and to award full 
compensation and exemplary dam- 
ages in cases of “capricious” evic- 
tion; to revise, reduce and regulate 
rent; to fix a minimum wage for ag- 
ricultural laborers; to determine the 
hours of labor; to abate rents suffi- 
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ACQUITTED OF RITUAL MURDER 


Mendel Beilis (on the right) walking to court 
in Kieff in charge of an officer. 
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CELEBRATING TEN YEARS OF INDEPENDENCE IN PANAMA 
School girls parading the streets of Panama on November 3, the anniversary of the secession from Colombia. The flag of Panama and the Stars 


and Stripes were used together to decorate the city. 


ciently to enable the farmer to pay 
his laborers a living wage; and to 
acquire and develop all waste, dere- 
lict and neglected tracts of land at 
Government expense. Where housing 
accommodations are insufficient, new 
homes are to be built with the in- 
surance reserve fund. It is planned 
to build 120,000 such houses, each 
with a garden sufficient to supply 
vegetables for the tenants’ use, and 
making the rent as low as possible. 


Mr. Lloyd George 
~—_— —— and is developing his 
oe tend policy in a se- 
ries of speeches in his usual vigor- 
cus style and has aroused a storm of 
criticism. Very curiously the atten- 
tion of the opposition was at first 
absorbed in picking flaws in some of 
his incidental remarks, while the 
serious issues involved were ignored. 
Heated controversies raged over the 
question of whether deer forests 
were worse than golf links and 
whether pheasants ate mangel wur- 
zels, which Mr. Lloyd George had al- 
luded to as part of the damage in- 
flicted upon the farmer by preserved 
game. This was received with a 
chorus of ridicule. Everybody knows 
that pheasants never eat mangel 
wurzels, he was told, whereupon he 
produced the affidavits of farmers 
whose crops had been so injured. To 
this the reply was that such cases 
were rare and the damage insignifi- 
cant, with the implication that hav- 
ing been found faulty ir this partic- 
ular his whole argument for reform 
of the land laws breaks down. 

Mr. Lloyd George ascribed the de- 
cline of British agriculture to the 
system of land tenure, pointing out 
that “the soil of Britain is about the 


richest in the world,” and yet “the 
percentage of cultivated land in the 
country is lower than any country 
in Europe.” A few quotations will 
best show the drift of his argument: 


“Fifty years ago you had a popula- 
tion of 2,132,000 employed on the land. 
Now you have 1,500,000.” “While the 
wealth of the country and its population 
have gone up enormously, they have 
gone down 600,000. Just imagine what 
the loss in real wealth is.” “France has 
just under 9,000,000 on the soil; Ger- 
many has 10,000,000; Austria-Hungary, 
14,000,000.” “Denmark, where the soil 
is not nearly so good as it is here, has 
got 70 per 1000. In The Netherlands, 
which is all practically reclaimed land, 
they have 120 per 1000 acres, and they 
are doing well; three times as many as 
we have. In Belgium, with a soil which 
is not to be compared with ours, they 
have got 160 per 1000 acres.” “In one 
case 70 to our 40, in the other three 
times as many—120; and in the third 
case you have got four times as many 
on the soil as we have, and they are 
doing very well.” “In the Highlands 
they grew men in those districts who 
very nearly conquered England and put 
their own king on the throne. A rugged 
lot of muscular men were bred in those 
valleys. — gave us the best regi- 
ments; as did much to arrest the 
might of Napoleon, the greatest war- 
rior the world had ever seen. And these 
men from the glens who did it, they have 
been swept away, their crofts "destroyed, 
the whole place trodden with deer.” 


Lloyd George’s at- 
pe hi tack on the deer 

forests elicited a 
reply from Arthur Bignold, of 
Loch Rosque, who says he is re- 
sponsible for the creation of a 
Highland deer forest of 30,000 acres, 
and that it supports a larger popu- 
lation than ever before and is 
assessed at a higher rate. Only 3% 
acres out of the 30,000 could pos- 
sibly be cultivated and before being 


converted into a forest the tract 
was used by a farmer as pasturage 
for a few sheep and he went into 
bankruptcy. The Royal Commission 
of 1884 reported that for thirty 
years in the whole of Scotland there 
had been but a single case of the 
eviction of a human being for the 
creation of a deer forest. 

The Duke of Sutherland comes 
forward with the offer to sell to the 
Government 400,000 acres of deer 
forest and grazing land in the High- 
lands at $5.50 to $6.25 an acre, but 
warns Mr. Lloyd George that he 
must not expect to people the land. 

When the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer spoke on urban lands and 
asserted that these were held at such 
unreasonable prices that small farm- 
ers were forced to emigrate, the Low 
Moor Company offered to sell to the 
Government at its own price 200 
acres of land within the city of 
Leeds and 200 acres in the city of 
Bradford. 


The labor agita- 
tor, who introduced 
“American meth- 
ods” into the Dublin strike, has be- 
come the storm center of British 
politics and is causing more embar- 
rassment to the Government in pow- 
er than the Ulsterites or suffragets. 
The sentencing of Mr. Larkin to 
seven months’ imprisonment on the 
charge of seditious utterances under 
an obsolete statute revived for the 
purpose angered both of the parties 
supporting the Government. The 
leaders of the Labor party regarded 
it as capitalistic tyranny and the 
Liberal organs denounced it as a 
blow at free sneech. It was, as Lloyd 
George has admitted, largely this is- 


Jim Larkin 
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sue that lost the Government the 
Reading seat. 

The jury in the case contained no 
representatives of the laboring 
classes, but was composed of shop- 
keepers and merchants, two of whom 
asked to be excused on the ground 
that they were biased by the fact 
that their employees were then on 
strike, but in spite of their re 
luctance they were retained on the 
jury. The charge of sedition was 
based on such quotations from Lar- 
kin’s speech to the strikers on Au- 
gust 25 as the police present in the 
crowd were able to note down surrep- 
titiously under cover of their top- 
coats. The language was, as the Lib- 
eral papers promptly pointed out, no 
more violent or disloyal than may be 
heard any Sunday from the orators 
in Hyde Park and does not compare 
with the threats of rebellion which 
Sir Edward Carson is permitted with 
impunity in Ulster. Among the ut- 
terances on which Larkin was con- 
demned were that “people made 
kings and can unmake them”; that 
he never said “God save the King” 
except in derision; that the “em- 
ploying classes live upon rent and 
profit,” and that no rent should be 
paid till the tramway men were sat- 
isfied. This last, the Irish Attorney- 
General, Mr. Moriarty, claimed was 
“a distinct incitement to break con- 
tracts and as such was seditious in 
itself.” Under the law as interpreted 
by Sir James Stephen anything may 


be held to be seditious that is cal- 
culated “to rduse discontent and dis- 
affection among the King’s subjects 
or to promote feelings of ill-will be- 
tween different classes of subjects.” 
According to this ruling almost any 
labor agitator or reformer, and those 
who listened to them without pro- 
test, would be liable to long terms 
of imprisonment. 


After serving two weeks of his . 


sentence in Mountjoy prison, Mr. 
Larkin was released, but it is doubt- 
ful whether this will relieve the Gov- 
ernment of the odium of his con- 
demnation. He went directly from 
the prison to Liberty Hall, where he 
addrest a crowd of four thousand 
and declared “I am going in a few 
hours to light the fiery cross in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales.” 


The Kru The trial of the 
rhe a two civilians im- 
plicated in the 

Krupp bribery case resulted in their 
conviction. The affair was started by 
the Socialist deputy, Karl Lieb- 
knecht, who received from an un- 
known correspondent (presumably 
Herr von Metzen, discharged Berlin 
agent of the Krupps) copies of secret 
reports sent to the Krupp firm con- 
taining information as to armament 
plans elicited from the ordnance de- 
partment. Herr Liebknecht notified 
the Minister of War on November 8, 
1912, of this disclosure of military 
secrets, but as the Government took 


no action, he made it public in March 
by a speech in the Reichstag’ and’ in 
the Socialist journal Vorwérts. 

This forced the authorities to ac- 


‘tion and several army officers and 


departmental clerks were found 
guilty of receiving favors from the 
Krupp agents and giving them infor- 
mation about Government contracts 
and the bids of rival firms. 

The trial, just concluded, of Otto 
Eccius, a director of the Krupps, and 
Maximilian Brandt, a subordinate of 
their Berlin office, revealed more of 
the methods by which the Essen 
armament manufacturers were able 
to underbid or get ahead of their 
competitors on German and foreign 
contracts. The directors at first de- 
nied that they knew of the bribery 
of officials in their interest until last 
year, but Herr von Metzen produced 
letters he had hidden in the sofa of 
his dining room which proved that 
as early as 1909 Eccius had corre- 
sponded with him about money paid 
to army officers. A letter from 
Brandt spoke of using influence to 
promote Lieutenant Hoge to the 
artillery testing department, “where 
he would be more useful to the 
Krupps than before.” Brandt had a 
list of a hundred admiralty officials 
to whom he gave Christmas presents 
every year. 

The court sentenced Brandt to 
four months’ imprisonment, which he 
has already served while awaiting 
trial, and fined Eccius $300. 








UR interests in Mexico call for vigilant care. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA—AND THE MEXICAN SITUATION 
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GREAT BRITAIN, AT THE LORD MAYOR’S BANQUET ON NOVEMBER 10, 1913 











Mexico is still in the throes of civil war, but 

there never was and never will be any ques- 
tion of political intervention by Great Britain in 
the domestic concerns of Mexico, or in the Central 
or South American States. 

It is no part of our duty to prevent or to control 
civil wars. The utmost we can do is to give what 
protection is possible on the coast to British sub- 
jects and property. There have been rumors that 
after the United States had adopted a line of their 
own in regard to Mexico, we took a line calculated 
deliberately to thwart America. There is not a ves- 
tige of foundation for such a rumor. 

We have recognized President Huerta because, 
having neither the will nor the power to intervene, 
we were bound to deal with the de facto Govern- 
ment, and because, according to information then 
in our possession, there appeared to be no element 
except that of Huerta and his supporters which of- 
fered any prospect of the restoration of stability 
and order. That was on March 31. Very shortly 


afterward, in answer to our inquiries, we were in- 
formed by the Government of the United States 
that, as regarded the recognition of President 
Huerta, no definite answer could be given, except 
that they would wait some time longer before rec- 
ognizing him. 

Since then there has been no change in policy 
and no departure of any kind. The change of Min- 
isters to Mexico involved no change of policy. We 
have the right to assume that in whatever policy 
America adopts she will have regard for the legiti- 
mate commercial foreign interests in Mexico, as 
well as her own. There has been an interchange of 
views with the utmost frankness and cordiality on 
both sides. Our diplomatic relations with the United 
States have been, for a long time, such that, with the 
freest and frankest discussion on all matters that 


‘might from time to time arise, we both feel the 


fullest assurance that nothing can happen to dis- 
turb our common resolve to attain and maintain a 
sympathetic understanding. 

London 























BETTER ROADS MAKE BETTER NEIGHBORS 


HE trend of the times in the 
g 2 United States is to bring 
the people nearer to one 
another. Inasmuch as the 
distances separating them cannot be 
physically reduced, the solution of 
the problem lies in the simplifying 
and perfecting of all means of com- 
munication and transportation. Rail- 
roads, steamships, telegraphy and 
telephony have, singly and collec- 
tively, brought the vast population 
of our country—a country of long 
distances—into closer touch and 
greater unity of interest, yet with 
all our progress one means of 
communication and transportation 
has failed to keep pace with other 
means in the evolution. I mean, of 
course, good roads. The good roads 
movement is a national problem. It 
is not only economic, but also social 
and intellectual. It reaches close to 
the very domestic structure of every 
American family. For that reason 
fathering the good roads movement 
cannot be the responsibility of the 
Government—which is the prevail- 
ing opinion—any more than it can 
be that of an individual family. It 
must be considered as the one inter- 
est in common among all those con- 
cerned, from the very smallest civic 
center to the Federal Government 
itself. 

The good roads movement is na- 
tional in scope, and that may be a 
reason why it has been subject to so 
‘much misunderstanding. Few per- 
sons seem to be aware that the Gov- 
ernment’s interest has its limita- 
tions. For that. reason I wish to 
make clear two points: first, how far 
the Federal Government can and 
ought to go in the matter, and sec- 
ond, the exact meaning of the good 
roads movement. 

Taking the latter point first, I 
must go on record with the explana- 
tion that the movement does not 
mean, as is generally believed, the 
building of a so-called transconti- 
nental highway, more or less direct, 
from one coast to the other. The 
value of such a road, of course, can- 
not be doubted, but we must not 
confuse a national highway—made 
up of short stretches of localized 
roads, which touch at many points 
thruout the country, each unit of 
immense economic value to its im- 
mediate neighborhood—with a single 
stretch of roadway running for 
about four thousand miles without 
regard to subsidiary highways. This 
latter sort of road is, I presume, the 
one generally considered in touring 
circles, where pleasure more than 
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usefulness, and _ picturesqueness 
rather than economic value, seem 
the first requirements. 

If we can devise, instead—and we 
must do it—a system of roads in 
every county where population 
makes it advisable or necessary, 
whose branches would touch thruout 
a given state, and then multiply this 
ratio forty-eight times, we would 
automatically establish a national 
system of good toads of the highest 
value to the whole country. The 
primary undertaking should be the 
improvement of those community 
roads which are essential for the 
marketing of food products and 
would insure closer intercourse 
among communities, and better the 
physical, intellectual and social side 
of rural life. It is true that during 
the last few years the social and 
financial status of the farming popu- 
lation has grown materially better, 
and therefore anything that will end 
the isolation of the farming com- 
munity will operate for the better- 
ment of the nation. 

Congress has recognized the ad- 
vantages of the good roads movement 
by appropriating $500,000 to be ex- 
pended under specified conditions by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
coéperation with the Postmaster- 
General. Now, this appropriation has 
been made contingent on the appro- 
priation by the state or the local 
subdivision thereof, in which such 
improvement is to be made, of an 
equal or double amount. Then there 
is the added appropriation for the 
office of public roads of approxi- 
mately $300,000. The Department of 
Agriculture, therefore, is charged 
with the supervision of an expendi- 
ture for roads of about $1,750,000, 
which, as a beginning, is not incon- 
sequential. — 

The good roads movement is com- 
paratively new in the United States, 
but national interest in it has been 
of remarkable growth in the last 
decade or so. Ten years ago only a 
few states had any expert machinery 
to encourage good roads or supervise 
their construction. At that time the 
appropriation for good roads aver- 
aged altogether about $2,000,000. 
Today there are twenty-four states 
with highway commissions and 
nine others with central agencies, 
supervising appropriations of more 
than $43,000,000, not inclusive of 
local expenditures, which probably 
amount to $100,000,000 more. 

The suggestion of interstate and 
transcontinental roads connecting 
capitals and cities of commercial im- 


portance appeals to me, but the 
essential thing to be done is to pro- 
vide such good roads as will enable 
us to get products from the com- 
munity farms to the nearest railroad 
stations and make rural life more 
profitable, comfortable and pleasur- 
able. Such roads are equally essen- 
tial to the establishment and opera- 
tion of adequate elementary and 
secondary schools for the benefit of 
the country boys and girls. 

There are several complex prob- 


lems to be _ solved before’ the 
Federal Government can be ra- 
tionally expected to participate 


in an extensive way in the good 
roads movement, and we must espe- 
cially guard against the grave ques- 
tions and possible dangers that Fed- 
eral codperation would involve. But 
the fact that extravagance and graft 
might be dangers ought not to pre- 
clude us from finding a working 
basis in carrying out the program. 
Why should two jurisdictions serv- 
ing the same people stand apart to 
do little or nothing—to accomplish 
little and waste much? The people, 
needless to say, will sanction all 
reasonable expenditure of their 
money, whether it be expended thru 
federal or state treasuries, when 
they are convinced that it is applied 
to a wise purpose and will yield 
anticipated results. 

To summarize, I would say that 
the states should coéperate with the 
Federal Government in a larger 
measure in both financial support 
and construction inclusive of main- 
tenance, while at the same time 
guaranteeing the Government ade- 
quate supervision and control over 
all road-building enterprises where 
joint financing occurs. 

Too short a time has elapsed to 
judge the value of the recent Con- 
gressional appropriation of money 
to be used codperatively with the 
states’ appropriations to a given 
end, but inasmuch as it is a program 
of constructive benefit, it is suscép- 
tible of indefinite extension. Results 
alone will determine the limitations 
of such a plan. 

Getting the people closer together 
by enabling them to get in touch 
with one another, whether on foot 
or by wagon or by automobile or 
other means, thru satisfactory and 
well maintained highways, will be a 
great step toward insuring better 
citizenship by the betterment of edu- 
cational, social and economic advan- 
tages. And as far as the Department 
of Agriculture can help, it will help. 

Washington 
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GETTING RID OF THE RAILROAD CRIPPLES 


HOW THE RAILROADS ARE TEACHING THEIR EMPLOYEES TO SAVE THEIR 
OWN NECKS BY REASONABLE CARE 


HE passengers are not the 

l ones who suffer most from 

railroad catastrophes. For 

every passenger hurt trav- 
eling on railroads in the United 
States three employees are maimed. 
And it must be remembered that 
there are always a great many more 
passengers than there are men in 
train crews. But with all that the 
railroad men themselves are the ones 
to suffer; they are the ones who 
leave the widows. 

That is why the railroads are 
sending their employees to school to 
teach them to be careful of their own 
necks. 

The following is a dull paragraph 
and full of figures, so if you don’t 
care for figures you may drop down 
to the next paragraph. Here are the 
exact figures: The report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the year ending June 30, 1912, shows 
that during that year there were 
10,585 persons killed on railroads in 
the United States. Of this number, 
3685 were railroad employees. Dur- 
ing this same year 169,538 people 
were injured by the railroads, and of 
this number 142,442 were getting 
pay envelopes from the railroad. It 
must be remembered that many of 
the number killed or wounded were 
tramps. In Europe the public cannot 

















DOUBLE DANGER IN THE SHOPS 


The exposed gearing is likely to catch in a 
workman's clothing at any time, and especially 
when the man’s blouse is not tucked in. 
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ON THE BRAKE WHEEL 


If the train should stop suddenly the brakeman 
would be pitched off. 


walk in the right of way; over on the 
other side the railroad hobo is un- 
known. In the United States each 
year a thousand tramps are killed 
and many more injured. When these 
are taken out of the number of the 
traveling public, it brings up the per- 
centage of railroad men who are 
killed or injured much higher. And 
all the time it must be remembered 
that there are always more passen- 
gers than railroad employees. 

Every time a railroad loses an em- 
ployee it loses more than just one 
man alone. If he is at a responsible 
post and is killed or injured, a train 
may be derailed as a result. A new 
and untrained man must be put in 
his position, with the chance that he 
may make a mistake with fatal re- 
sults. Every time a green man is 
rushed into the breach on a moment’s 
notice there is always danger of an- 
other accident. Even tho the em- 
ployee is only wounded it means that 
he has to go to the hospital on the 
company’s time and that another 
man has to be shifted into his place. 

The railroads saw that they must 
do something to remedy the loss of 


life among their own employees. 
There was no use preaching to the 
men to safeguard the public when 
the men were careless enough to be 
killed themselves. A man will always 
be more careful of his own scalp than 
of any one else’s. So, two years ago a 
plan for teaching railroad employees 
to love their wives and families was 
launched and the movement has been 
remarkably successful in this short 
time. 

It was found that most accidents 
arose from little acts of carelessness. 
In working with the cars hundreds 
of men were injured each year by 
uncoupling the air hose at the end of 
the car without first closing the 
angle cock. Such a thing as an un- 
guarded emery wheel in the shops 
killed many men in the course of a 
twelvemonth. Revolving at such a 


high rate of speed the emery wheels. 


often burst, carrying havoc. A loose 
board on top of a box car causes a 
brakeman to stub his toe and he 
pitches off headlong into the night. 
These are little things, but it was 
found that more men were laid up 
on account of such injuries than by 
big catastrophes. The greatest cause 
of injuries were the little accidents. 
So the railroads have begun war 
on the little accident. Classroom in- 
struction is now given to teach the 

















SAFETY IN THE SHOPS 
The Proper way to work around machinery. The 
gearing is covered and the workman has his 
- blouse tucked in. 
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THE WRONG WAY 


_ A workman who stands between the rails 
in front of a moving engine and attempts to 
board it from that position is always in danger. 


men not to be careless about the little 
things. Pictures of improper or care- 
less methods of working are thrown 
on a screen and shown to the em- 
ployees. The right and wrong way is 
shown, and the lesson so imprest on 
the minds of the men that slowly but 
surely the number of accidents is be- 
ing cut down. 

Railroad employees are prone to 
take risks. Some day when in a rush 
to do a thing they take the short 
path, and after that it is hard to get 
them to consider their families. The 
simple thing of getting on a yard 
engine costs more lives each year 
than almost any other comparatively 
safe act. It is just such little bits of 
carelessness as this that the rail- 
roads are educating their men to 
avoid. Three pictures are thrown on 
the screen to show the right and 
wrong way to board a yard engine. 
One shows the switchman standing 
in the middle of the track, waiting 
for the engine to come up close 
enough for him to step on the foot- 
board. He does this successfully for 
years, but one rainy morning his foot 
slips on the wet plank and his oldest 
boy is taken out of school to help 
support the family. Of course the 
right way to mount a switch engine, 
as shown in the right hand picture, 
is to stand outside the rail until the 
engine comes up, then swing on. In 
this position, if his foot slipt, a man 
would be merely thrown down, out- 
side the rails, with nothing more 
serious than a jar. The oldest boy 
could still continue in school. 


Practical lessons are given to show 
the men what they should do and 
what they should avoid. Three pic- 
tures may be shown on the same 
screen showing how an accident may 
result from working on the trucks 
when the car is near a third rail. The 
first picture will show an employee 
sitting on the box cover of the third 
rail, without protection. A chain is 
hanging down from the journal box; 
this swings against the live rail and 
an explosion occurs. Of course the 
right method is shown, where the 
man is pictured sitting on a rubber 
blanket, with the chain out of 
danger. 

Too long, around railroad yards, 
the quickest way has been the best 
way. This has brought many 

















THIS IS ALWAYS LIKELY TO HAPPEN 


The result of the carelessness shown in the 

picture to the left. A wet day and a slippery 

board may easily add one to the toll of railroad 
widows. 


catastrophes to the passengers; it 
is the employees themselves that 
have suffered. Every hour in little 
things they take chances. They 
sit on the brake wheel of a freight 
car; if the car stops suddenly they 
are pitched off. They go between 
moving cars, and they ride with one 
foot on the brake beam, oil box or 
journal rigging when it is covered 
with oil and is slippery. A sudden jar 
will send them under the wheels. 
They kick the draw-bar in making a 
coupling and thus get a foot re- 
moved. Boards with nails sticking up 
are left in the yards or beside the 
tracks to poison some later and inno- 
cent foot; spike mauls are used with 
loose handles, so that when one flies 


off a whole family has to suffer. 
Boards or other material are allowed 
to lie near the rail, so that some 
night when an employee is in a hurry 
and all is dark he stumbles over the 
obstruction and goes under the 
wheels. It is just such little accidents 
as these that make railroading so 
dangerous. Last year on one railroad 
5619 different preventable acidents 
were brought to the attention of the 
employees. 

The railroads are now working 
thru committees of safety to teach 
the men to be careful of their own 
lives. One road has sixty of these 
committees, with an aggregate mem- 
bership of 900 employees, actively 
engaged in safety work. Men high 
and low sit on the same committee. 
The permanent safety committee on 
this road consists of the superin- 
tendent of the division, division en- 
gineer, master mechanic and district 
claims agent, who are permanent 
members of the large committee. 
Sitting on this committee with them 
is one engineer, one conductor, one 
fireman, one trainman, one shopman, 
one brakeman, one pier clerk, and so 
on clear down to the humblest man 
in the service. 

These men serve for six months, 
then others are appointed in their 
places. They have authority over 
other men of the same rank. For in- 
stance, if one track walker, who is a 
member of the committee of safety, 
sees another track walker taking 
chances, he has the right to report 
him. Post cards are used to report 

















THE RIGHT WAY 
If the man stands outside the rails he is not 
likely to be badly hurt even if his foot slips, for 
he will merely be thrown to one side. 
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HOW NOT TO WORK NEAR A THIRD RAIL 
The employee is sitting on the guard which 
covers the highly charged rail and has allowed 
the chain from the journal box to hang loose. 


dangerous conditions, so that the 
members of the committee will not 
have to wait until the next meeting 
to know about the weak links in the 
chain. 

The first week after a yard man 
had been made a member of the com- 
mittee of safety he came to the chair- 
man of the committee and said: “I 
don’t want to squeal on any of the 
fellows, but there is one man in our 
yards that keeps on taking chances 
after I have told him not to. He 
crawls between moving cars and pays 
no attention to what I say about its 
being dangerous. Some day he is go- 
ing to get it in the neck. Shall I give 
his name?” 

“Certainly,” said the chairman, 
and the negligent employee was sus- 
pended for fifteen days. After an 
employee’s wages have been cut off 
for a couple of weeks he is pretty apt 
to remember what caused the lapse 
in the pay envelope. 

One railroad is now preparing a 
safety exhibit car to send out over 
its lines to teach the men how to 
guard their own lives. Men traveling 


WHAT HAPPENS 


The chain shown in the picture to the left is 
apt to swing into contact with the live rail. A 
short circuit and a dangerous flash results. 


with the car will go out in the yards 
among the workmen and demonstrate 
safe and unsafe ways of doing 
things. The car will be a picture 
gallery of photographs of the results 
of carelessness; in it will be models 
of fifty machines used in the shops, 
with explanations of the right and 
wrong way to operate them. These 
campaigns to educate employees to 
be thoughtful of their families are 
not confined to the operating depart- 
ment alone; they cover the shops and 
every single phase of railroad work. 

Recently one road hired a theater 
to show pictures on the subject of 
safety work. There was a _ short 
entertainment before the projection 
pictures were thrown on the screen. 
The mayor of the town spoke to the 
railroad employees, an entertainer 
made a few humorous remarks be- 
fore the regular program began. 
There were several five-minute talks 
by flagmen, pier clerks and other 
humble employees telling just how 
they went about eliminating chance. 
Then came the principal lecture of 
the evening by the general safety 








HOW TO WORK SAFELY 


Here the workman has safeguarded himself by 
sitting on a rubber mat, which is non-conducting, 
and fasiening up the loose chain. 


agent, who had come on from New 
York to attend the meeting. At the 
meeting in this theater were 1500 
railroad men. 

On May 8 of this year moving pic- 
tures were shown for the first time 
in America to teach railroad men to 
safeguard their own lives. The film 
told the story of the emigrant land- 
ing at Ellis Island and getting a job 
in the construction shops. In his new 
work he of course made many mis- 
takes, but the instructor was there 
to correct him and show him the 
right way. The audience watched him 
rise from the lowest ranks to con- 
ductor. The story was as complete 
and interesting as any shown in a 
vaudeville house and to the railroad 
men a hundred times more instruc- 
tive. 

It seems strange, but men must be 
taught to guard.their own lives. 
They grow careless—and careless- 
ness has teeth. Carelessness is what 
makes widows, and every widow is a 
millstone around the neck of the rail- 
road. 

New York City 

















INVITING DISASTER 


The wrong way to jack up a car: the light jack is not strong 
enough to insure the men against being crushed. 








ASSURING SAFETY 


The right way; the “horse” is much less dangerous than the jack 


in the picture to the left. 














COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


PROFESSOR 


GOOD dea: of the philosophy 
both of book writing and of 
book reviewing is summed 
up in a tew words of one 

of the choruses of Euripides: “For 
I shall say as much as it is pleas- 
ing .o my sou: to utter.” Mr. 
Koosevelt seems to have applied, with 
his wonted zest, this comfortable 
philosophy to the composition of his 
autobiograpay, much as his admirers 
and detractors in times past have ap- 
plied it in their utterances with re- 
gard to his character and his actions. 
These admirers and detractors are 
still busy about him, and they will 
doubtless find plenty of opportunity 
to please their souls by praising and 
condemning his latest book, one of 
the most interesting volumes that 
have recently seen the light. In view 
of this certain divergence of opinion, 
it seems well for one reviewer frank- 
ly to admit that he intends to govern 
himself by the principles exprest in 
the words cited above. 

The great interest aroused by the 
book is partly due to the variety and 
importance of the events that have 
made up its author’s life, but chiefly 
perhaps to the fact that it is a spon- 
taneous revelation—peace to the 
worthy people who see in Mr. Roose- 
velt the most Machiavellian of mor- 
tals—of his own personality made by 
a man who could not be dull and 
colorless under any conceivable cir- 
cumstances. This is but to say that it 
is a very human book, and, what is 
more, a very humane one as well. It is 
full of Mr. Roosevelt’s apprecia- 
tion of the best qualities of his fellow 
men—not merely of his friends, for 
whom he has the expected good 
words; not merely of the more or less 
notable individuals with whom he has 
been associated, but of ¢he average 
men and women who constitute the 
mass of our citizens. To their virtues 
and their needs he is always alive, 
yet, good lay preacher that he is, he 
does not spare what he considers 
their faults. It follows that he says 
many things that are not new, that 
like most optimists—and pessimisis, 
for that matter—he is not prone to 
qualify his statements, that Words- 
worth’s line, “Come, weak as is a 
breaking wave,” is not one of his 
favorite quotations. But it follows 
also that his book contains many 
tonic pages for readers who can still 
tingle with shame or with aspiration ; 
that it is full of illustrative stories, 
some amusing. some pathetic, some 
exhilarating; that as a whole it cov- 
ers from a broadly democratic point 
of view a period of our history re- 
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markable for the extent and variety 
of the political and civic transforma- 
tions it has witnessed. 

Of his fifteen chapters, eight deal 
with Mr. Rooseveit’s life before 
he reached the Presidency, and six 
with his administration of that office. 
Between these divisions comes a 
chapter entitled “Outdoors and In- 
doors,” which in sheer literary merit 
stands out as the most attractive 
portion of the volume. This is not 
surprising, since it deals with the 
songs of birds, the appeal of books, 
and the ways of children, and is 
written by a practised writer who 
unaffectedly loves all three. It serves 
as a beautiful epilog to the pleasant 
story of Mr. Roosevelt’s boyhood; to 
the modest summary of his exploits 
as a naturalist and a sportsman giv- 
en in the chapter called “The Vigor 
of Life”; to the stimulating account 
of his services as a legislator, to the 
description of his experiences in 
“Cowboy Land”; and finally to the 
three chapters in which he tells of 
his varied and useful work as Civil 
Service Commissioner, as Police 
Commissioner, as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, as a soldier in 
Cuba, and as Governor of New 
York. It serves also—and this is 
more important—as a prolog of un- 
usual charm to that portion of his 
book in which some of his readers 
will take little delight, his review of 
his achievements during his two 
terms as President. To deal ade- 
quately with these six chapters here 
would be impossible, even for a quali- 
fied specialist in contemporary his- 
tory. This much premised, we may ask 
whether any man who strives not to 
be a partizan can read this section of 
the book—whatever his political sym- 
pathies and theories and whatever 
omissions he may detect or modifica- 
tions he may desire—without con- 
fessing that it is a striking record of 
work carried on for the civic awak- 
ening of the nation and often for the 
specific accomplishment of some 
large concrete good. We may ask also 
whether any reader will be bold 
enough to declare that this work 
would have been done, on the whole, 
as speedily and as well if any other 
man than Theodore Roosevelt, with 
his tremendous energy, his broad 
sympathies, his wide_knowledge. of 
lifes had occupied the post of Presi- 
dent? Finally, we may ask whether 
any reader with rudimentary psycho- 
logical acumen can suppose that 
these chapters were written by a 
man who is not, in the large, sin- 
cerely philanthropical, broad-minded, 
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practical, democratic and patriotic to 
the core? This is only saying that the 
positive merits of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
work as President and of his account 
of that work easily offset any deduc- 
tions that may be fairly made from . 
the value of that work and the ade- 
quacy of that account. It is also 
equivalent to saying that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s chapters ought to go far 
toward destroying the Roosevelt 
myth, which embodies, among other 
grotesque conceptions, that of a 
megalomaniac Titan endowed with a 
more than satanic astuteness. 

It was inevitable, however, given 
Mr. Roosevelt’s temperament and the 
recent course of political events, that 
this record of distinguished public 
service, while in general surveying 


.with dignity the past, should some- 


times—may the homely. word be par- 
doned—squint toward the future. 
One is not allowed to forget that Mr. 
Roosevelt had a successor in the 
White House and that there is a new 
political party in the field. The acts 
of that successor and the purposes 
of this party at times seem to make 
pages of this autobiography read 
suspiciously like a partizan plea. One 
observes also that the record takes 
no account of the methods employed 
to nominate Mr. Taft, methods of 
which Mr. Roosevelt is not popularly 
supposed to have been ignorant. It is 
equally silent on the important ques- 
tion whether Mr. Taft, on‘ being 
inaugurated, suffered a sort of “sea 
change”—readers will recall that the 
quoted phrase is taken from The 
Tempest—or whether Mr. Roosevelt 
really did not understand the char- 
acter of his friend and cabinet ad- 
viser. But if Mr. Roosevelt misjudged 
Mr. Taft, who and what did he not 
misjudge? All of which goes to show 
that this autobiography belongs to 
the very small group of books—wit- 
ness, Dr. Johnson—which a reason- 
able man could wish longer. For the 
main it lures us on to the hights; 
but occasionally it leaves us in some- 
thing that closely resembles a bog. It 
will be remembered, however, that at 
the beginning attention was called to 
the very human qualities of this 
book and its author, and it should be 
emphatically asserted that, .even 
when one seems to be floundering 
hopelessly in a bog which one is not 
conscious of having created one’s 
self, it is possible to regard both Mr. 
Roosevelt and his autobiography 
with high admiration and genuine 
gratitude. 


Theodore Roosevelt—An Autobiog- 
a New York: The Macmillan 
0. 
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By permission of the St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco 


“EUROPE,” BY ALBERT HERTER 





This decoration in the Tapestry Room of the St. Francis Hotel is used as an illustration in Mr. Blashfield’s Mural Painting in America. 
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AMERICAN MURAL ART 


tively American art, as the 

critics of all things American 

take especial delight in remind- 
ing us so frequently, at least we 
have had a full century of artistic 
endeavor in America, and some 
of the fruits of that endeavor 
are good. There has been a steadily 
continuing development in our artis- 
tic endeavor—a development in qual- 
ity as well as in quantity of fruits 
produced. In the history of this de- 
velopment its latest phase is the 
most important—not merely because 
it is the latest phase, but because it 
means the most to the largest num- 
ber of people, because it is the most 
democratic, so to say, since it-is an 
art which is of the people, for the 
people, and by the people; and in its 
best estate has achieved the nearest 
approach yet made to a distinctively 
American art that is of national sig- 
nificance. This latest phase in the 
development of art in the United 
States is the art of decoration, par- 
ticularly as applied to public and 
semi-public buildings. It embraces 
the sister arts of mural painting and 
decorative sculpture. Splendid work 
has been done, and is doing today, in 
both of these branches. The one is 
not more important or significant rel- 
atively than the other. But thus far 
there has been perhaps a preponder- 
ance of wall painting; and painting, 
because of its greater inclusiveness 


| F we have not as yet any distinc- 


of subject and of background detail, 
and because of the attractiveness of 
its wealth of color, always makes 
a wider popular appeal than sculp- 
ture. 

Decorative painting is the oldest of 
all the arts. Yet in America mural 
painting is the latest phase of artis- 
tic growth, for the reason that of all 
the branches of art it has become the 
most complicated in its organization. 
It had its tentative beginning with 
us in 1878 in William Morris Hunt’s 
noble paintings, which perished thru 
defects in the plastering of the New 
York State Capitol at Albany. In the 
course of the next ten years John 
LaFarge did some excellent work, 
notably the magnificent decoration 
of the chancel of the Church of the 
Ascension in New York City. But it 
took so unprecedented a group of 
opportunities as was afforded almost 
contemporaneously by the Boston 
Public Library, the World’s Fair at 
Chicago, and the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington to launch suc- 
cessfully an American mural art and 
establish a “school” of American 
mural painters. 

Since the school is so young, its 
history has not yet been written— 
indeed, no complete list of American 
mural paintings has yet been com- 
piled. But we now have, as precursor 
of such a history, a treatise on Mural 
Painting in America, by a veteran 
practicer of the art, which is of even 


greater importance to us just now 
than any mere historical record could 
be, in that it makes a fair and clear 
statement of the real demands of 
mural painting and emphasizes its 
real value to the public. 

The book is based on six lectures 
delivered by Mr. Edwin Howland 
Blashfield last year at the Chicago 
Art Institute, under the auspices of 
the Scammon Foundation, but these 
have been expanded by the addition 
of an equal amount of new matter to 
make a volume of more than three 
hundred pages. It is intended for the 
layman primarily, tho the art stu- 
dent will find in it much to his profit, 
and it is written in the conviction 
that the subject is of far greater 
public importance than is generally 
realized or understood. Just such a 
book needed to be written for public 
enlightenment and admonition, and 
as an authoritative guide for the 
average good American citizen who 
at any time may be chosen to serve 
on a building commission, but who 
knows very little about art. And it 
would be difficult to find anybody 
better equipped for the task of writ- 
ing it than Mr. Blashfield, for be- 
sides being a veteran mural painter 
of large experience, whose successful 
decorations in a score of monumental 
buildings are marked by rare deli- 
cacy and beauty of coloring, he is 
also a trained and skilful author 
whose graceful style makes enter- 
taining reading of the lessons he 
teaches. 
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His earlier chapters are devoted to 
vigorous pleading for recognition of 
the intrinsic importance of decora- 
tion as a public educator, recognition 
of. the necessity for harmony among 
those who create that decoration, and 
of the value of experience. “From 
such experience and collaboration will 
inevitably result good art, but it will 
not all be art of one kind, for there 
are many paths up Parnassus, and 
they all lead to the top.” The later 
chapters are given to a plea for 
toleration and culture, “that is to 
say, for a withholding of censure in 
favor of examination.” 

Among his teachings, probably the 


IN 


ORE than a hundred years 
M ago Hannah More wrote 
a religious novel, Celebs 
in Search of a Wife, which 
gave a picture of the ideal help- 
mate. That book ran thru eight 
editions in the first year. Character- 
istic of the changed emphasis due to 
the modern freedom of woman, Mrs. 
Harris’ latest novel bears the title, 
In Search of a Husband. The hero- 
ine’s choice is her ideal and not ours. 
With the chivalry of the new woman, 
Joy Marr forgives her lover David, 
and assumes his transgression by 
calling his guilty infatuation for an- 
other woman her own sin and not 
his. But such loving casuistry is not 
for the reader, who therefore will not 
whole-heartedly admire David Brock. 
Mrs. Harris has in this novel 
achieved a distinct advance over her 
former work. Those who people it are 
real; they hate and love and live with 
intensity, and they raise interesting 
questions. What, for instance, is the 
psychology of a girl, well born and 
well bred, who goes husband-hunting 
with the avowed purpose to accept 
none but a rich man? Mrs. Harris 
rarely fails in her analyses of femi- 
nine minds, and we must assume that 
her exposé of Joy’s mental processes 
is a fictional device. Any such girl 
might do all the things Joy did, but 
she would not have admitted to her- 
self that she did them for such rep- 
rehensible reasons. There is always 
a decent draping of motives in a 
girl’s mind. Mrs. Harris. says: 
“Every woman knows the truth 
about herself,” but we venture to 
deny it. No woman knows the truth 
about herself, nor does any man, and 
a young girl, however ambitious, 
does not analyze herself so unspar- 
ingly. It is left to psychological ana- 
lysts, like Mrs. Harris, to hold the 
mirror up to nature and disclose the 
hidden motives. ° 
Joy Marr is not at all the typical 
social “climber” made familiar to us 


hardest lesson for the public to learn, 
but one of the most important for it, 
is that in the selection of the men 
who are to create a public building, 
the architects, sculptors, painters, 
commission by appointment is better 
because safer in its results than the 
method of open competition which is 
so often followed. 

What has been done in mural 
painting in America thus far is only 
a beginning, but it is a good begin- 
ning, and it leads to a future big 
with. possibilities. Says Mr. Blash- 
field: 


Every civilization of the past has 
turned to the fine arts to make a nobler 


setting for its daily life. Each has 
looked backward and learned of the 
forerunners; and we must do even as 
they. We may do as France has done: 
go and sit at the feet of the masters and 
learn to achieve that wider art which 
embellishes not only our individual 
houses, but our city. . . . As it is in 
Paris, so, let us hope, it shall one day 
be in America when we shall have put 
our best art where it belongs, at the 
top, in the public building; for we shall 
have a national school when, and not 
until, art, like a new Petrarch, goes up 
to be crowned at the capitol. 

Toward such a consummation this 
book cannot fail to be a helpful con- 


tribution. 


Mural Painting in America, by Ed- 
win Howland Blashfield. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. 


SEARCH OF A HUSBAND 


in recent novels, nor is she, like many 
modern heroines, modeled after 
Shaw’s predatory woman, Ann of 
Man and Superman. Mrs. Harris’ 
cynicism is but skin deep; not even 
that, rather a veil worn for a time 
as a disguise, but dropt at the end, 
for the story closes in a sunburst of 
sentiment, with the older ideal of 
love in a cottage sweeping away the 
miasma of selfish ambitions. 

In Search of a Husband is full of 
Mrs. Harris’ characteristic bits of 
philosophizing, generalizations on 
such delicate matters as feminine 
psychology, stated with a dogmatic 
decision that commands assent or 
provokes dissent, or at any rate 
arrests attention. The temptation to 
quote is irresistible: 


“Those who achieve husbands know 
what a trial they are, but those who 
have not got them do mightily crave 
this natural exasperation.” 

“Female courage is largely a matter 
of clothes. The boldest woman in so- 
ciety would become modest, retiring, if 
she was suddenly reduced to wearing 
a plain high-necked muslin that had 
been laundered and darned.” 

“A defeated woman is one of the-most 
formidable creatures in this world. She 
has nothing to lose and she has reached 
that. stage of defiance when even her 
guardian angel falls back abashed and 
waits in some trepidation for the next 
issue.” 

“We always know what is going to 
happen before it does happen. We only 
think we do not know. But when the 
thing is done, the word is said, we 
know that we have been waiting for 
that and nothing else, exactly that.” 

“Men always know the woman best 
who -conceals her identity and reveals 
herself.” . 

“Every ball is a masked ball. The 
men and women who attend such func- 
tions do not appear in their real char- 
acters. They come disguised in the ideal 
of themselves.” 

“A woman never appears so uncon- 
scious as when she is most conscious 
of the eyes of a man.” 


The Independent has followed the 
career of Corra Harris with a per- 
sonal interest, for it was in these 
pages that most of her work ap- 


peared before she took to the writing 
of novels. We secured her as a con- 
tributor, as we have secured others, 
thru the bait of provocation. When 
she was a circuit rider’s wife in the 
mountains, something we said edi- 
torially about the South and the 
negroes aroused her Georgian blood 
and she wrote us a letter of stinging 
invective. It pleased us so much that 
we published it and asked for more. 
That was fourteen years ago and 
soon we came to regard her almost 
as a non-resident member of our 
staff, writing articles, editorials and 
reviews. Her first novel originated in 
this reviewing work, for the letters 
she exchanged with the literary 
editor of The Independent, Paul 
Elmer More, now editor of The 
Nation, showed such a striking con- 
trast in their points of view that 
they utilized this stimulating antag- 
onism by writing a series of letters 
for publication, with a sufficient 
amount of romance introduced to 
satisfy the conventional standard of 
the novel. The result of this collabo- 
ration was The Jessica Letters, first 
appearing anonymously in The 
Critic. 

Then Mrs. Harris wrote The Cir- 
cuit Rider’s Wife, which made an 
immediate hit because of its apt 
characterizations of rural types and 
its feeling portrayal of the hard- 
ships of the poor preacher and his 
wife. This was followed by Eve’s 
Second Husband, in which a matri- 
monial estrangement is remedied in 
a novel way, and The Recording 
Angel, the story of a country town 
as seen by a blind woman. 

Of late our readers have missed 
Mrs. Harris from our columns, so we 
are glad to be able to announce that 
we have induced her to come to New 
York this winter and comment from 
week to week on what she sees and 
hears in the great city. 


In Search of a Husband, by Corra 
Harris. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $1.35. 











PUBLISHER, BOOK SELLER AND READER 


CHANGING CURRENTS IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


This article is the result of an 
interview given especially for The 
Independent by the president of The 
Macmillan Company, who is one of 
the foremost exponents of the art 
and business of book publishing in 
America.—THE EDITOR. 


call “this age of commercial- 

ism,” criticism of the public 

attitude toward current books 
has become a common topic of con- 
versation; the people who read have 
been upbraided for their loss of in- 
terest in literature of the better kind 
—in serious novels with a purpose, 
in books of travel or in volumes of 
contemporary poetry. A year ago 
perhaps I should have been inclined 
to agree with such skeptical insinua- 
tions, but of late signs have changed 
and point to a more serious and dis- 
criminating public: taste. 

Who, for example, could have 
prophesied last year the nation-wide 
enthusiasm over such a book as 
Winston Churchill’s The Inside of 
the Cup—a novel of the strongest 
sort, dealing with the most serious 
religious problems and one surely not. 
calculated to appease a frivolous 
taste? Who could have associated 
with such a book that epithet which 
has come to identify itself with light- 
ness of tone and those qualities 
which gain the admiration of the 
proverbial “tired business man”— 
the epithet of “best seller”? Yet in 
its most literal interpretation this 
epithet is applicable to Mr. Church- 
ill’s book, which during the last six 
months has been almost without a 
peer in actual number of sales! 

Still the skeptic persists. He calls 
attention to the decline in the inter- 
est of the public in poetry. Perhaps 
he can produce statistics of sales in 
support of his views, His arguments 
are plausible until we realize that his 
assertions are inspired by the com- 
plaints of the minor poets who are 
led by the belief in their own worth 
into disparagement of public dis- 
crimination. : 

The statistics are true, no doubt, 
of the lesser works—the efforts of 
men who have no real message to the 
public—but for the true poet who 
has what. we may call the “seeing 
note” in dealing with ideas which 
have a universal human appeal and 
whose works are classic in that they 
are the expression of fundamental 
emotions—for these there is a larger 
audience than ever before. There 
are half a dozen contemporary poets 
whose books are having, compara- 
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I what some of us are pleased to 


BY GEORGE P. BRETT 


tively speaking, a large sale. In the 


‘event of the appearance of a really 


great genius, I am willing to proph- 
esy that his audience would be larger 
than that of any poet in any age. 

Surely, then, just as the modern 
skeptic is forced to concede that 
there is daily improvement in affairs 
of politics and government, and in 
the attitude of the public toward 
these things, so too must he admit 
that a serious taste in literature is 
growing apace. The people are be- 
coming as rebellious against the sen- 
sational, the unclean and the shallow 
in literature as they are against the 
elements of graft and ignorance in 
politics. In both these fields a com- 
plete reaction is in progress. 

Altho the change is a financial 
boon to the publishers—a situation 
that is evident from the fact that 
never in its history. has the business 
been more prosperous than at the 
present moment, yet there are still 
elements which interfere with sales 
and stand between the publisher and 
the reading public. The most dis- 
turbing of these is the overcrowded 
condition of the market. Unquestion- 
ably the number of books published 
far exceeds the possibility of distrib- 
ution with the means in present use. 

Consider, for example, the situa- 
tion which confronts the book-store 
clerk or the salesman who presides 
over the book counter of a large de- 
partment store—for it is, of course, 
thru these agencies that the mass of 
the reading public is reached. Even 
if he gave his entire time to the 
study of the ever-changing book 


world it would be impossible for him - 


to have at his fingers’ ends the neces- 
sary. information about all the books 
published,’ or even about those of 
more than average importance. How 
then is it conceivable, under the 
pressure of the day’s work, for him 
to satisfy instantly the demand of 
the customer for one of the lesser 
books, or for information which will 
lead him to the proper market? 

We have all had the irritating ex- 
perience of asking a salesman for 
what we supposed to be a well known 
book, and of seeing the blank expres- 
sion of ignorance or uncertainty 
with which he greets our request. 
Our annoyance grows as he searches 
gropingly thru a bulky catalog, and 
sometimes gets the better of us when 
our patience is strained by a long 
and unavailing hunt. It is a common 
experience to go the rounds of the 
book stores and return generally dis- 
satisfied with the whole publishing 
trade. The book we want has failed 


to turn up; the catalog which ac- 
counts for it has ‘not yet appeared, or 
perhaps the only source of supply is 
on the other side of the continent. 
Yet, if; we stop to consider, the rea- 
sons are only too obvious. With an 
average of over ten thousand books 
each year, can any book store be ex- 
pected to carry the entire stock, or 
even the more popular of the novels? 
Is it possible for even the most 
enterprizing concern to keep up with 
the extraordinary rapidity of the 
supply which is pouring in from all 
parts of the country? These are the 
questions which confront the pub- 
lishers, and their necessarily nega- 
tive answers confirm to the reason- 
ing mind the fact that the sale of 
hundreds of the best books is lost 
every year because of the excess of 
the supply. 

It is interesting to note that, altho 
the sale of some of the most widely 
read books has been exceedingly 
large, as in the case of Mr. Church- 
ill’s novel, yet the extent to which a 
book is read thruout the country is 
not by any means a necessary indi- 
cation that it is a source of profit to 
its publishers. This, of course, is due 
to the immense increase in library 
facilities. Almost every town in the 
United States which has a population 
of over 5000 has a public library of 
some sort. Few of the smaller of 
these towns have any adequate facil- 
facilities for the sale of books. In 
the larger cities the use of libraries 
is enormous, so that a single copy of 
a book is read by hundreds of people. 
The family library has gone out with 
the increased tendency to live in 
apartments where space is limited, 
and the old custom of building up a 
household collection of books, the 
growth of which was a matter of pride 
to the owner, is no longer convenient. 

This inevitable library factor, 
however, is not by any means the 
principal handicap under which the 
publisher labors. It may be laid down 
as an axiom that small sales are the 
result of inefficiency and lack of in- 
telligence in placing the books before 
the people. Newspapers and maga- 
zines, not only by discriminating re- 
views but also by their advertising 
columns, are an important material 
help to the publisher; still more im- 
portant is the personal recommenda- 
tion of a book by one man to an- 
other; but not until some sort of 
equilibrium is obtained between the 
supply of books and the facilities of 
distribution can the prosperity of the ~ 
publishing business reach its zenith. 

New York City 
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MRS. CORRA HARRIS 


Mrs. Harris is chiefly known to the outside public thru her novels, The Circuit Rider’s Wife, Eve’s Second Husband, The Recording 
Angel and In Search of a Husband, but the readers of The Independent know her more intimately, altho they do not realize it, for 
most of her contributions since she began writing for us in 1899 have been published anonymously. They will therefore be glad to 
learn that Mrs. Harris will be in New York City for the winter and will write for The Independent her impressions of northern life. 
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Photograph by Davis & Sanford 
MRS. J. BORDEN HARRIMAN 


In her recent appointment by President Wilson as a member of the Industrial Relations Commission, Mrs. Harriman, of New York, 
has received one of the greatest honors ever given to an American woman. She has been for some years an active worker in the 
National Civic Federation, and took an active part in the last national campaign and in the recent municipal election. 





H. G. WELLS: BIOLOGIST, UTOPIAN, ROMANCER AND PROPHET 


How Mr. Wells first utilized his scientific training in the writing of short stories, then turned his attention to sociology, and 
later developed his philosophy of life thru the medium of the novel is told in this issue of The Independent. 
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H. G. WELLS, SOCIAL PROPHET 


THE EIGHTH IN THE SERIES OF “TWELVE MAJOR PROPHETS OF TODAY” 


Of this series of studies of contem- 
porary thinkers the following have ap- 
peared in The Independent: Maurice 
Maeterlinck, May 4, 1911; Henri Berg- 
son, June 8, 1911; Henri Poincaré, Oc- 
tober 5, 1911; Elie Metchnikoff, Decem- 
ber 7, 1911; Wilhelm Ostwald, May 2, 
1912; Ernst Haeckel, August 22, 
1912; Rudolf Eucken, February 27, 
1913. The following will be published in 
future issues: Bernard Shaw, .G. K. 
Chesterton, F. C. S. Schiller and John 
Dewey. A bibliography of Wells’s works 
will be found on page 363 of this issue. 

We are in the beginning of the great- 
est change that humanity has ever un- 
dergone. There is no shock, no epoch- 
making incident—but then there is no 
shock at a cloudy daybreak. At no point 
can we say, “Here it commences, now; 
last minute was night and this is morn- 
ing.” But insensibly we are in the day. 
If we care to look, we can foresee grow- 
ing knowledge, growing order and pres- 
ently a deliberate improvement of the 
blood and character of the race. And 
what we can see and imagine gives us 
a measure and gives us faith for what 
surpasses the imagination. 

It is possible to believe that all the 
past is but the beginning of a_begin- 
ning, and that all that is and has been 
is but the twilight of the dawn. It is 
pec to believe that all that the 

uman mind has ever accomplished is 
but the dream before the awakening. 
We cannot see, there is no need for us 
to see, what this world will be like when 
the day has fully come. We are creat- 
ures of the twilight. But it is out of our 
race and lineage that minds will spring 
that will reach back to us in our little. 
ness to know us better ‘than we know 
ourselves, and that will reach forward 
fearlessly to comprehend this future 
that defeats our eyes. 

All this world is heavy with the 
promise of greater things, and a day 
will come, one day in the unending suc- 
cession of days, when beings, beings 
who are now latent in our thoughts and 
hidden in our loins, shall stand upon 
this earth as one stands upon a foot- 
stool, and shall laugh and reach out 
their hands amid the stars.—The Dis- 
covery of the Future. 


S Wells also among the prophets? 
Surely, and none with better 
right, even tho we use the word 
“prophet” in its narrowest and 

most ordinary sense as one who fore- 
tells the future. He has foretold 
many futures for us, some utterly 
abhorrent, others more or less 
attractive. If we shudder at the 
thought of humanity on a freezing 
world fighting a losing battle with 
gigantic crustaceans as in The Time 
Machine, or being suffocated on a 
blazing world as in The Star, or be- 
ing crushed under the tyranny of an 
omnipotent trust as in When the 
Sleeper Wakes—if none of these 
please us, then we have the option of 
a businesslike and efficient organiza- 
tion of society under the domination 
of the engineer as in Anticipations, 
or a socialistic state under the bene- 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


ficent sway of the Samurai as in 
A Modern Utopia, or an instan- 
taneous amelioration of human 
nature as.Jn the Days of the Comet. 
In thus presenting various solutions 
to the world problem Wells is not 
inconsistent. Every complicated equa- 
tion has several roots, some of them 
imaginary. In solving a physical 
problem the scientist begins by dis- 
entangling the forces involved and 
then taking them one at a time, cal- 
culates what would be the effect if 
the other forces did not act. So 
Wells is applying the scientific 
method to sociology when he at- 
tempts to isolate social forces and 
deal with them singly. If nothing 
intervenes to divert it, says the 
hydraulic engineer, the water of this 
mountain stream will develop such a 
momentum on reaching the valley. If 
no limitations are placed upon the 
consolidation of capital, says Mr. 
Wells, we may have a handful of 
directors ruling the world, as depict- 
ed in When the Sleeper Wakes. 

In its power to forecast the future 
science finds both. its validation and 
justification. By this alone it tests its 
conclusions and demonstrates its use- 
fulness. In fact, the sole object of 
science is prophecy, as Ostwald and 
Poincaré make plain. The mind of 
the scientific man is directed forward 
and he has no use for history except 
as it gives him data by which to 
draw a curve that he may project 
into the future. It is, therefore, not 
a chance direction of his fancy that 
so many of Wells’s books, both ro- 
mances and studies, deal with the 
future. It is the natural result of 
his scientific training, which not only 
led him to a rich unworked field of 
fictional motives, but made him con- 
sider the problems of life from a 
novel and very illuminative point of 
view. He gave definite expression to 
this philosophy in a remarkable ad- 
dress on “The Discovery of the 
Future,” delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution of London, January 24, 1902. 
Here he shows that there is a grow- 
ing tendency in modern times to 
shift the center of gravity from the 
past to the future and to determine 
the moral value of an act by its con- 
sequences rather than by its relation 
to some precedent. The justification 
of a war, for instance, may either be 
by reference to the past or to the 
future; that is, it may be based 
either upon some _ supposititious 
claim and violated treaty, or upon the 
assumed advantage to one or both 
parties. This idea, that in the moral 
evaluation of an act its results 


should be taken into consideration, 
has been popularly ascribed to the 
Jesuits, but since they have repeat- 


‘edly and indignantly denied that it 


ever formed part of their teaching, it 
is questionable whether they could 
claim it now when it is becoming 
fashionable. At any rate, it is inter- 
esting to note that Wells gave very 
clear expression to this pragmatic 
principle five years before the pub- 
lication of Pragmatism, by James. 

Wells defines two divergent types 
of mind by the relative importance 
they attach to things past or things 
to come. The former type he calls the 
legal or submissive mind, “because 
the business, the practise and the 
training of a lawyer dispose him 
toward it; he of all men must most 
constantly refer to the law made, the 
right established, the precedent set, 
and most consistently ignore or con- 
demn the thing that is only seeking 
to establish itself.” In opposition to 
this is “the legislative, creative, 
organizing, masterful type,” which 
is perpetually attacking and altering 
the established order of things; it is 
constructive and “interprets the 
present and gives value to this or 
that entirely in relation to things de- 
signed or foreseen.” The use of the 
term “legislative” for this latter 
type is confusing, at least to an 
American, because unfortunately 
most of our legislators are lawyers 
and have minds of the legal or con- 
ventional type. “Scientific” would be 
a better term than “legislative,” be- 
cause most of our real revolutions in 
thought and industry originate in 
the laboratory. 

In his Modern Utopia Wells intro- 
duces a more complete classification 
of mankind into (1) the Poietic, that 
is, the creative and original genius, 
often erratic or abnormal; (2) the 
Kinetic, that is, the efficient, ener- 
getic, “business man” type; (3) the 
Dull, “the people who never seem to 
learn thoroly or -hear distinctly or 
think clearly,” and (4): the Base, 
those deficient in moral sense. The 
first two categories of Wells, the 
Poietic and Kinetic, correspond 
roughly to Ostwald’s Romanticist 
and Classicist types of scientific 
men. I have laid stress upon Wells’s 
point of view and classification of 

1R. W. Huebsch, the publisher, did a great in- 
justice to Wells and misled unwary book buyers 
and reviewers by recently issuing The Discovery 
of the Future as tho it were a new work. The 
Huebsch edition is marked “Copyright, 1913,” 
and there is nothing in the book or in the pub- 
lisher’s anouncement to indicate that it was 
published eleven years before and had been cir- 
culated freely all over the United States at the 


expense of the Government in the Smithsonian 
Report of 1902. 
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temperaments because it seems to 
me that it gives the clue to his lite- 
rary work. This is voluminous and 
remarkably varied, yet thru all its 
forms can be traced certain simple 
leading motives. Indeed I am unable 
to resist the temptation to formulate 
his favorite theme as: The reaction 
of society against a disturbing force. 

This certainly is the basic idea of 
much of his work and most of the 
best of it. He hit upon it early and 
he has repeated it in endless varia- 
tions since. The disturbing force may 
be an individual of the creative or 
poietic type, an overpowering pas- 
sion, a new idea, a social organiza- 
tion or a material change in the con- 
ditions of life. Whatever it may be, 
the natural inertia of society causes 
it to resist the foreign influence, to 
enforce compliance upon the aber- 
rant individual, or to meet the new 
conditions by as little readjustment 
as possible. Usually the social organ- 
ism is successful in overpowering the 
intruder or rebel, and on the whole 
we must admit that this is necessary, 
even tho it sometimes does involve 
the sacrifice of genius and the re- 
tardation of progress. Certainly no 
one is good enough or wise enough to 
be trusted with irresponsible power. 

This is the lesson of The Invisible 
Man. We all have been struck, prob- 
ably, by a thought of the advantages 
which personal invisibility would 
confer. It is one of the most valued 
of fairy gifts. But perhaps only 
Wells has thought of the disadvan- 
tages of invisibility, how demoral- 
izing such a condition would be to 
the individual, and yet how power- 
less he would be against the mass of 
ordinary people. Assuming that a 
man had discovered a way to become 
invisible by altering the refractive 
power of his body, as broken glass 
becomes invisible in water, in what 
situation would he be? He would be 
naked, of course, and he could not 
carry anything in his hands or eat in 
public. If it were winter he would 
leave tracks and would catch cold and 
sneeze. So the invisible man who 
starts to rob and murder at his own 
sweet will is soon run down by boys, 
dogs and villagers as ignominiously 
as any common thief. 

A more artistic expression to the 
same theme is given in The Country 
of the Blind. A young man tumbled 
into an isolated valley of the Andes 
where lived a community which had 
thru some hereditary disease lost 
many generations ago the power of 
sight. The stranger first thought of 
the proverb, “In the country of the 
blind the one-eyed man is king,” but 
when he tried to demonstrate his 
superiority he found it impossible. 
His talk about “seeing” the natives 


held to be the ravings of a madman 
and his clumsiness in their dark 
houses as proof of defective senses. 
He was as much at a disadvantage 
in a community where everything is 
adapted to the sightless as a blind 
man is in ours. He falls in love with 
a girl, but before he is allowed to 
marry her he must be cured of his 
hallucinations; a simple surgical op- 
eration, the removal of the two ir- 
ritable bodies protuberant from his 
brain, will restore him to normality, 
say the blind surgeons, and make a 
sane and useful citizen of him. The 
entreaties of his lady love are added 
to the coercion of public opinion to 
induce him to consent. The excep- 
tional man is beaten, he must either 
conform to the community or leave 
it. No matter how the story ends. 
The true novelist and dramatist, like 
the true mathematician, finds his sat- 
isfaction in correctly stating a prob- 
lem, not in working it out. 

The theme of these parables, the 
comparative powerlessness of the in- 
dividual, however exceptionally en- 
dowed, against the coercive force of 
environment, Wells has developed at 
length in his novels; The New 
Machiavelli, for instance, where a 
statesman at the hight of his public 
usefulness is overthrown and ban- 
ished because he had succumbed to 
selfish passion and violated the moral 
code. Parnell is popularly supposed 
to be the model for this character 
rather more than the original Machi- 
avelli, but it is, unfortunately, a 
type not rare either in history or 
fiction. Indeed this may be called the 
common plot of tragedy from the 
time when it began to be written, the 
vulnerable heel of Achilles, the little 
defect of character or. ability that 
precipitates the catastrophe. 

In Wells’s hands this motif takes 
most fantastic forms. There was, for 
example, The Man Who Could Work 
Miracles; “his name was George Mc- 
Whirter Fotheringay—not the sort 
of name by any means to lead to any 
expectation of miracles—and he was 
clerk at Gomshott’s” ; “he was a little 
man and had eyes of a hot brown, 
very erect red hair, a mustache with 
ends he twisted up and freckles.” 
This unpromising looking individual, 
and he was a blatant skeptic, too, 
becomes suddenly possest of the 
power to make anything happen that 
he willed, but he finds the use of this 
mysterious gift by no means to his 
advantage. It brings him and others 
into all sorts of trouble, and only his 
renunciation of it saves the world 
from destruction. Mr. Fotheringay 
lived in Church Row, and since Mr. 
Wells lives in the same street he per- 
haps knew him personally. 

In The War of Worlds the earth is 


invaded by Martians, who are not in 
the least like those of Du Maurier or 
Professor Flournoy, but octopus- 
like creatures as far above mankind 
in intellect and command of ma- 
chinery as we are above the animals, 
supermen surpassing the imagina- 
tion of Nietzsche. They stride over 


_the earth in machines of impregnable 


armor and devastate town and coun- 
try with searchlights projecting rays 
more destructive than those of radi- 
um and much like Bulwer-Lytton’s 
“vril.” They feed on human blood 
and, if humanity is not to perish or 
become as sheep to these invaders, 
men and women must take to sewers 
and such like hiding places and wag 
incessant warfare against oa 
whelming odds. 

In a passage that is to me the 
most gripping of anything Wells has 
written a few unconquerable spirits 
plan the life that mankind must lead 
under these terrible conditions, but 
they are relieved from the necessity 
of putting it into execution by the 
interposition of an unexpected ally 
in the form of the most minute of 
creatures, the microbe. The men 
from Mars not being immune to ter- 
restrial diseases were annihilated by 
one of them. 

The formula remains the same 
altho conditions are reversed in The 
First Men in the Moon, for men be- 
ing naturally larger than the lunar 
people might be supposed to domi- 
nate them, but, on the contrary, the 
ant-like inhabitants of the moon con- 
quer the earthly invaders. 

In The Wonderful Visit a curate 
goes out hunting for rare birds and - 
shoots an angel on the wing. But the 
heavenly visitant does not play the 
role of the angel in Jerome’s The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back and 
transform the character of all he 
meets. Wells’s angel does not fit into 
the parish life and everybody is re- 
lieved when he disappears. The same 
idea, the reaction of conventional so- 
ciety toward the unusual, is illus- 
trated by The Sea-Lady, where, in- 
stead of an angel from the sky, we 
have a mermaid from the ocean 
brought into the circle of a summer 
resort. Mr. Wells has said that by 
the sea-lady he meant to symbolize 
“love as a disturbing passion,” the 
same theme as The New Machiavelli. 
It may be taken to mean that, of 
course, or half a dozen other things 
as well. We are at liberty to disre- 
gard Mr. Wells’s interpretation if we 
like. It is not an author’s business 
to explain what his works mean. In 
fact it seems a bit officious and im- 
pertinent for him to attempt it. How 
little would there be left of the great 
literature of the world if it were re- 
duced to what the author literally 
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and consciously had in mind when 
he wrote. The value of any work of 
art depends upon what may be got 
out of it, not what was put into it. 

The Food of the Gods is a case in 
point. These children who are fed on 
“boom-food” (presumably an extract 
from the pituitary body of the brain) 
and grow to gianthood may be taken 
to represent any new transforming 
force. If the story was conceived in 
Wells’s earlier days he may have 
meant by it the power of science. If 
in the days of Anticipations he more 
likely had in mind efficiency or 
“scientific management.” If when he 
was a member of the Fabian Society 
it doubtless stood for socialism. Such 
questions may well be left to the fu- 
ture biographer who will take an 
interest in tracing out the genesis of 
his thought. Really it makes no dif- 
ference to the reader, for the essen- 
tial thing is to note that the reaction 
of society toward any unprecedented 
factor is the same. That in various 
parts of the country a new and gi- 
gantic race was growing up aroused 
at first a certain sensational interest, 
but this soon died down. People be- 
came accustomed to seeing the giant 
boys and girls and even set them at 
work. Later as it was realized that 
the giants could not be adapted to 
the existing social structure, but 
meant its overthrow, the government 
attempted to segregate and limit 
them, and at length, finding no com- 
promise possible, determined to ex- 
terminate them. This brings about a 
duel to the death between the little 
race and the big and there could be 
no doubt as to the issue. 

Chesterton says: 


The Food of the Gods is the tale of 
“Jack the Giant-Killer” told from the 
point of view of the giant. This has not, 
I think, been done before in literature; 
but I have little doubt that the psycho- 
logical substance of it existed in fact. 
I have little doubt that the giant whom 
Jack killed did regard himself as the 
Superman. It is likely enough that he 
considered Jack a narrow and parochial 
person who wished to frustrate a great 
forward movement of the life-force. 


Nothing could better illustrate the 
difference in standpoint between 
Chesterton and Wells than this. The 
sympathies of Wells are undoubtedly 
with the giants, with the new forces 
that aim to transform the world, tho 
he is not always confident of their 
ultimate triumph. Being a man of 
scientific training, he is a determin- 
ist but not a fatalist. All his prophe- 
cies are conditional. If the gulf be- 
tween industrial and parasitic class- 
es keeps on widening there will 
eventually be two races and the form- 
er will be master; this is the lesson 
of The Time Machine. If the engineer 
and business manager get control we 
shall have the well ordered prosper- 


ity of Anticipations. If Socialism 
prevails we shall have the Great 
State. His stories of the future are 
about equally divided between optim- 
istic and pessimistic prophecy, be- 
tween allurements and warnings. 

There are many different Wellses. 
Probably nobody likes all of them. 
He does not like all of himselves. In 
writing a preface or otherwise re- 
ferring to an earlier work he is, after 
the manner of Maeterlinck, almost 
apologetic and looks back upon the 
author with a curious wonder as to 
how he came to hold such opinions 
and express them in such a way. 
Those of us who have grown up with 
him, so to speak, and followed his 
mind thru all its metamorphoses in 
their natural order can understand 
him better, I believe, than those of 
the younger generation who begin 
with the current serial and read his 
works backward. Mr. Wells is just 
about my age. We were in the labora- 
tory together and breathed the same 
atmosphere, altho five thousand miles 
apart. When he began to write I was 
ready to read and to admire the skill 
with which he utilized for literary 
purposes the wealth of material to 
be found in the laboratory. Jules 
Verne had worked the same rich vein, 
clumsily but with great success. Poe 
had done marvels in the short story 
with such scanty science as he had 
at his command. But Wells, trained 
under Huxley in biology at the Uni- 
versity of London, had all this new 
knowledge to draw upon. He could 
handle technicalities with a far deft- 
er touch than Verne and almost ri- 
valed Poe in the evocation of emo- 
tions of horror and mystery. Besides 
this he possest what both these au- 
thors lacked, a sense of humor, a 
keen appreciation of the whimsical- 
ities of human nature. So he was en- 
abled to throw off in the early nine- 
ties a swift succession of short 
stories astonishingly varied in style 
and theme. As he became more ex- 
perienced in the art of writing, or 
rather of marketing manuscripts, he 
seems to have regretted this youth- 
ful prodigality of bright ideas. Many 
of them he later worked over on a 
more extensive scale as the metal- 
lurgist goes back to a mine and with 
an improved process extracts more 
gold from the tailings and dump than 
the miner got out of the ore orig- 
inally. 

The Star was the first of these I 
came across, clipping it for my scrap 
book from Harper’s Weekly, I be- 
lieve. First loves in literature make 
an indelible impression, so I will al- 
ways hold that nothing Wells has 
done since can equal it. Certainly it 
was not improved by expanding it to 
In the Days of the Comet. The germ 
of that creepy tale of advanced vivi- 


section The Island of Dr. Moreau ap- 
peared first in the Saturday Review, 
January, 1895, as a brief sketch, 
“Doctor Moreau Explains.” The 
Dream of Armageddon, vivid and 
swift as a landscape under a flash of 
lightning, served in large part for 
two later volumes, When the Sleeper 
Wakes and The New Machiavelli. 

It was, as I have said, The Star 
that first attracted me to Wells. It 
was The Sea-Lady who introduced 
me to him personally. It was in the 
back room of a little Italian restau- 
rant in New York, one of those 60 
cent table d’hotes where rich soup 
and huge haystacks of spaghetti 
serve to conceal the meagerness of the 
other five courses. Here foregathered 
for years a group of Socialists, near- 
Socialists and others of less definable 
types, alike in holding the belief that 
the world could be moved and ought 
to be, but disagreeing agreeably as 
to where the fulcrum could be placed 
and what power should move the 
lever. We called ourselves the “X 
Club,” partly because the outcome of 
such a combination of diverse fac- 
tors was highly problematical, partly 
perhaps in emulation of the cele- 
brated London X. One evening some 
eight years ago, as I came late to the 
dinner, I noticed that the members 
were not all talking at once, as usual, 
but concentrated their attention 
upon a guest, a quiet, unassuming 
individual, rather short, with a sun- 
browned face, tired eyes and a pessi- 
mistic mustache—a Londoner, I 
judged from his accent. Then I was 
introduced to him as “The man who 
knows all your works by heart, Mr. 
Wells.” This disconcerting introduc- 
tion was their revenge for my too 
frequent quotation in debate. The 
reason, I suppose, for the old saying, 
“Beware the man of one book,” is 
because he is such a bore. 

Mr. Wells appeared to take the 
introduction literally and began to 
examine me on the subject. “Did you 
ever read The Sea-Lady?” I happily 
was able to say I had, and was let 
off from any further questions, for 
he said that he had never met but 
two persons before who admitted 
having read the book. I am glad he 
did not ask me what it meant, for 
while I had an opinion on the sub- 
ject, it might not have agreed with 
his. 

Then we turned the tables on Mr. 
Wells and for the rest of the evening 
asked him questions and criticized 
his views; all of which he took very 
good-naturedly and was apparently 
not displeased thereby, since in the 
book about his trip, The Future in 
America, he exprest disappointment 
at not finding in Washington any 
“such mentally vigorous discussion 
centers as the New York X Club.” 
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Five years later I had another 
glimpse of Mr. Wells, this time a 
jolly evening at his home, where he 
kept his guests, a dozen young men 
and women, entertained, first by 
playing on the pianola, which he 
bought at the suggestion of Mr. 
Shaw; afterward by improvising a 
drama for the occasion, the star role 
being taken by his wife, whom I had 
seen a few days before marching in 
the great London suffrage proces- 
sion. Mr. Wells’s home differs from 
most London houses in having a 
view and a park. The back windows 
look over all the sea of houses, the 
shipping in the Thames, and, smoke 
permitting, the Surrey hills beyond. 
On the other side of the house five 
minutes’ walk uphill brings one to 
Hampstead Heath, the largest of 
London’s public places, which serves 
Mr. Wells for his long walks. 

Mr. Wells perhaps got his love of 
outdoor life from his father, Joseph 
Wells, who was a professional crick- 
eter and the son of the head gar- 
dener of Lord de Lisle at Penhurst 
Castle, in Kent. His mother was the 
daughter of an innkeeper at Mid- 
hurst. Herbert George Wells was 
born in Bromley, Kent, September 
21, 1866, and his childhood impres- 
sions of his mother’s kitchen and his 
father’s garden and shop he has de- 
scribed in First and Last Things 
and in Tono-Bungay. In this novel, 
the first, perhaps, to be devoted to 
that conspicuous feature of modern 
life, the patent medicine, he has 
utilized his brief experience as a 
chemist’s apprentice, or, as we would 
say, a drug clerk. Next an unsuccess- 
ful attempt was made to train him 
as a draper’s assistant—a dry goods 
clerk, in our language, tho we have 
fortunately nothing that exactly 
corresponds. The hardships and 
humiliations of this experience seem 
to have cut deep into his soul, for he 
recurs to it again and again, always 
with bitterness, as in Mr. Polly, 
Kipps and The Wheels of Chance, for 
example. But to untangle the auto- 
biographical threads from the purely 
fictional in Wells’s novels would be 
to cheat some future candidate for a 
Ph. D. in English literature of his 
thesis. 

The interesting point to observe 
is that temperament and training 
have combined to give him on the 
one hand a hatred of this muddled, 
blind and inefficient state of society 
in which we live, and on the other a 
distrust of the orderly, logical and 
perfected civilization usually suggest- 
ed as a possible substitute. He de- 
tests chaos, but is skeptical of cosmos. 
Set between these antipathetic poles, 
he vibrates continually like an elec- 
trified pith ball. He has a horror of 
waste, war, dirt, cruelty, cowardice, 


incompetency, vagueness of mind, 
dissipation of energy, inconvenience 
of households, and all friction, men- 
tal or physical. But yet his inerad- 
icable realization of the concrete will 
not allow him to escape from these 
disagreeables by taking refuge in 
such artificial paradises as Fourier’s 
phalanx or Morris’ idyllic anarchism. 
Wells is a Socialist, yet he finds not 
merely the Marxians, but even the 
Fabians, too dogmatic and strait- 
laced for him. His Modern Utopia is, 
I think, the first to mar the perfec- 
tion of its picture by admitting a 
rebel, a permanently irreconcilable, 
antagonistic individuality, a spirit 
that continually denies. Yet we know 
that if a utopia is to come on earth 
it must have room for such. 

Wells would never make a leader 
in any popular movement. He has 
the zeal of the reformer, but he has 
his doubts, and, what’s worse, he 
admits them. In the midst of his 
most eloquent passages he stops, 
shakes his head, runs in a row of 
dots, and adds a few words, hinting 
at another point of view. He has 
what James defined as the scientific 
temperament, an intense desire to 
prove himself right coupled with an 
equally intense fear lest he may be 
wrong. 

Your true party man must be 
quite color blind. He must see the 
world in black and white; must ig- 
nore tints and intermediate shades. 
Wells as Socialist could not help see- 
ing—and saying—that there were 
many likable things about the Lib- 
erals. As a Liberal he must admit 
that the Tories have the advantage 
in several respects. He professes to 
view religion rationistically, yet 
there are outbursts of true mys- 
ticism to be found in his books, pas- 
sages which prove that he has experi- 
enced the emotion of personal reli- 
gion more clearly than many a 
church member. 

He has the courage of his convic- 
tions, but it does not extend much 
beyond putting them into print. I 
doubt whether, if he were given 
autocratic power, he would .inaugu- 
rate his Modern Utopia or any other 
of his visions. At least he has hith- 
erto resisted all efforts to induce him 
to.carry them into effect. 

For instance, one of the most orig- 
inal and interesting features of his 
Modern Utopia was the Samurai, the 
ruling caste, an order of voluntary 
noblemen; submitting to a peculiar 
discipline; wearing a _ distinctive 
dress; having a bible of their own 
selected frpm the inspiring literature 
of all ages; spending at least a week 
of every year in absolute solitude in 
the wilderness as a sort of spiritual 
retreat and restorative of self-reli- 
ance. A curious conception it was, a 


combination of Puritanism and Bu- 
shido, of Fourier and St. Francis, of 
Bacon’s Salomon’s House, Plato’s 
philosophers ruling the republic, and 
Cecil Rhodes’s secret order of mil- 
lionaires ruling the world. 

One day a group of ardent young 
men and women, inspired by this 
ideal, came to Wells and announced 
that they had established the order, 
they had become Samurai, and ex- 
pected him to become their leader, 
or at least to give them his blessing; 
instead of which Wells gave them a 
lecture on the sin of priggishness 
and sent them about their business. 
I have no doubt he was right about 
it, nor does his disapproval of this 
premature attempt to incorporate the 
Samurai in London prove that there 
was not something worth while in 
the idea. But it shows that Wells 
knew what his work was in the world 
and proposed to stick to it, differing 
therein from other utopians; Ed- 
ward Bellamy, who because his fan- 
tastic romance, Looking Backward, 
happened to strike fire, spent the 
rest of his life in trying to bring 
about the codperative common- 
wealth by means of clubs, papers and 
parties; Dr. Hertzka, who wasted his 
substance in efforts to found a real 
Freeland on the steppes of Kiliman- 
jaro. 

His early training in dynamical 
physics and evolutionary biology fur- 
nished him with the modern scientific 
point of view when he entered upon 
the old battlegrounds of sociology 
and metaphysics. He therefore never 
could believe in a static state, social- 
istic or other, and he saw clearly that 
much of what passes for sound philo- 
sophical reasoning is fallacious be- 
cause the world cannot be divided up 
into distinct things of convenient 
size for handling, each done up in 
a neat package and plainly labeled 
as formal logic requires. Here he 
is extremely radical, going quite as 
far as Bergson in his anti-intellectu- 
alism tho attacking the subject in a 
very different way. He denies the 
categories, the possibility of number, 
definition and classification.* He 
brings two charges against our In- 
strument of Knowledge: first, that it 
can work only by disregarding in- 
dividuality and treating uniques as 
identically similar objects in this re- 
spect or that; and, second, that it 
can only deal freely with negative 
terms by treating them as tho they. 
were positive; and, third, that the 
sort of reasoning which is valid for 
one level of human thought may not 
work at another. No two things are 

*He has given three statements of his views 
on this point: First, in an article, ‘Rediscovery 
of the Unique,” in Fortnightly Review, July, 
1891; second, in a paper read to the Oxford 
Philosophical Society and published in Mind, 
XIII, No. 51, and as an appendix to A Modern 


Utopia; and, third, in Book I of First and Last 
Things. 
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exactly alike and when we try to de- 
fine a class of varied objects we get 
a term which represents none of 
them exactly and may therefore lead 
to an erroneous conclusion when 
brought back again to a concrete 
case. Or, as Wells puts it in his labo- 
ratory language: “The forceps of our 
minds are clumsy forceps and crush 
the truth a little in taking hold of 
it.” “Of everything we need to say 
this is true, but it is not quite true.” 

What the artist long ago taught 
us, that there are no lines in nature, 
the scientist has come to believe and 
perhaps in time the logicians will 
come to see it too. At present, how- 
ever, they are, as Wells says, in that 
stage of infantile intelligence that 
cannot count above two. This is 
amusingly illustrated in a defense 
of logic by Mr. Jourdain in which he 
says:' 

To these strictures of Mr. Wells on 
logic we may reply, it seems to me, that 
either they are psycholgical—in which 


case they are irrelevant to logic—or 


they are false. Thus the principle that 
“no truth is quite true,” implying as 
it does that itself is quite true, implies 
its own falsehood, and is therefore 
false. 

This sort of thing might have past 
as a good joke in the days of Epi- 
menides, the Cretan, when logic was 
a novelty and people amused them- 
selves, like boys learning to lasso, 
in tripping each other up with it. 
But it is funny to see this ancient 
weapon of scholasticism brought out 
to ward off the attacks of modern- 
ism, such attacks from without the 
ramparts as Wells’s essay and from 
within as F. C. S. Schiller’s big vol- 
ume, Formal Logic. 

Wells has not only the sense of con- 
tinuity in space, but, what is rarer, 
the sense of continuity in time. “The 
race flows thru us, the race is the 
drama and we are the incidents. This 
is not any sort of poetical state- 
ment: it is a statement of fact.” 
“We are episodes in an experience 
greater than ourselves.” 

Wells made his first hit with The 
Time Machine, written under high 
pressure of the idea within a fort- 
night by keeping at his desk almost 
continuously from nine in the morn- 
ing to eleven at night. It is based 
upon the theory that time is a fourth 
dimensions of space,? and by a suit- 
able invention one may travel back 

“Logic, M. Bergson and Mr. H. G. Wells,” 


by — E. B. Jourdain in Hibbert Journal, X, 
Pp. e 

2It would be interesting to learn where Wells 
happened to get hold of the idea that time is the 
fourth dimension of reality and how much 
he knew then of the history of the conception. 
He could not, at any rate. for all his prophetic 
powers, have foreseen the important part it 
was to play in scientific thought and meta- 
physical speculation iin the coming century. 
Lorentz, Einstein and Minkowski have incor- 
porated it into their new theory of relativity 


and forth along that line. Having 
once got his seat in his time machine 
Wells has never abandoned it. He 
uses it still in his novels, in Tono- 
Bungay, The New Machiavelli and 
the latest, The Passionate Friends, 
telling the story partly in retrospect, 
partly in prospect, flying back and 
forth in the most mystifying manner, 
producing thereby a remarkable ef- 
fect of the perpetual contempora- 
neity of existence tho some readers 
are dizzied by it. 

There is a desperate sincerity 
about the man that I like. He seems 
always to be struggling to express 
himself with more exactness than 
language allows, to say neither more 
nor less than he really believes at 
the time. I do not think that he 
takes delight in shocking the bour- 
geoisie as Shaw does. Wells would 
rather, I believe, agree with other 
people than disagree. He is not a 
congenital and inveterate noncon- 
formist. But he insists always on 
“painting the thing as he sees it.” 
His later novels have come under the 
ban of the British public libraries 
because, conceiving sex as a disturb- 
ing element in life, he put it into his 
novels as a disturbing element, thus 
offending both sides, those of puri- 
tanical temperament who wanted it 
left out altogether and those of prof- 
ligate temperament who wanted to 
read of amorous adventure with no 
unpleasant facts obtruded. His socio- 
logical works, in which, while insist- 
ing on permanent monogamy as the 
ideal, he prophesied that the future 
would show greater toleration to- 
ward other forms of marital rela- 
tionship, aroused less criticism than 
the frank portrayal of existing con- 
ditions in his novels. 

Wells is a futurist in the true 
sense of the word, appraising all 
things by what shall come out of 
them. This led him to a realization 
of the importance of eugenics long 
before the fad came in. In Mankind 
in the Making he formulated his test 
of civilization in these words: 


Any collective human enterprise, in- 
Stitution, party or state, is to be judged 
as a whole and completely, as it con- 
duces more or less to wholesome and 
hopeful births and according to the 
qualitative and quantitative advance 
due to its influence toward a higher and 
ampler standard of life. 





which threatens to abolish the ether and to 
make mass a variable, dependent on velocity. 
Our ordinary Euclidean or three dimensional 
space would thus be a cross-section at a certain 
time. (See “The Time-Space Manifold of Rela- 
tivity,”’ by Edwin B. Wilson and G. N. Lewis, in 
Proc. Amer. Acad. Arts and Sciences, November. 
1912.) Heinrich Czolbe in 1875 brought forward 
the theory (see Miiller, Archiv fiir sys. Phil., 
XVII, p. 106), and Lotze discusses it in his 
Microcosmos. Bergson’s philosophy is based upon 
the distinction he draws between psvchological 
duration and the physical treatment of time as a 
kind of space. 


But when it comes to practical 
measures for securing these advan- 
tages Wells shows a characteristic 
timidity. He condemns certain obvi- 
ous dysgenic measures, such as the 
action of school boards in imposing 
celibacy upon women teachers, but in 
several respects legislation in Amer- 
ica has already gone beyond what he 
ten years ago considered possible. So, 
too, in his Anticipations he suggest- 
ed as future possibilities inventions 
and practices that were then famil- 
iar to us in this country. It is hard 
for a man nowadays to be a prophet. 
If he doesn’t look sharp he will find 
himself an historian instead. 

Wells’s catholicity of sympathy 
recognizes no limitations of race. He 
has an abhorrence for race preju- 
dice of every kind. The greatest blot 
he found upon American civilization 
was our ill treatment of the negro.* 
The abolition of hatred between 
castes and classes and countries, the 
growth of toleration and extension 
of coéperation, the improvement of 
education and the advancement of 
science, are what will lead toward 
his ideal. And his ideal is that of an 
evolutionist, the opportunity for con- 
tinuous growth. He has exprest it 
best, perhaps, in The Food of the 
Gods in the speech of one of the new 
race of giants, of supermen, to his 
fellows as they are about to give 
battle to the community of ordinary 
people determined to destroy them: 


It is not that we would oust the little 
people from the world in order that we, 
who are no more than one step upward 
from their littleness, may hold their 
world forever. It is the step we fight 
for and not ourselves. . We are 
here, Brothers, to what end? To serve 
the spirit and the akg that has been 
breathed into our lives. We fight not for 
ourselves—for we are but the momen- 
tary hands and eyes of the Life of the 
World. Thru us and thru the little folk 
the Spirit looks and learns. From us 
by word and birth and act it must pass 
—to still greater lives. This earth is no 
resting place; this earth is no playing 
place, else indeed we might put our ° 
throats to the little people’s knife, hav- 
ing no greater right to live than they. 
And they in their turn might yield to 
the ants and vermin. We fight not for 
ourselves but for growth, growth that 
goes on forever. Tomorrow, whether we 
live or die, growth will conquer thru us. 
That is the law of the spirit forever 
more. To grow according to the will of 
God! To grow out of these cracks and 
crannies, out of these shadows and 
darknesses, into greatness and the 
light! Greater, he said, speaking with 
slow deliberation, greater, my Brothers! 
And then—still greater. To grow and 
again—to grow. To grow at last into 
the fellowship and understanding of 
God.—The Food of the Gods. 


3See “The Tragedy of Color,” Chapter XII of 
The Future in America. and his article on “Race 


Preijudice,”” in The Independent of February 14, 
1907. 
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THE SILHOUETTE 


RIOR to the daguerreotype, the 
P discovery of which was an- 
nounced from Paris in 1839, 
the silhouette was a popular 
means of portraiture. Cherished an- 
cestral silhouettes still linger in 
many parts of New England, and 
those walking in the by-paths in col- 
lecting may now and then pick up 
one, quaintly framed in métal with 
its curious superimposition of black 
on white. Harking back to the origin 
of things, the silhouette may have 
been a legacy to us from the Egyp- 
tians, who practised “shadowgraphy” 
in the days when they were task- 
masters for the children of Israel. 
The Japanese also have prototypical 
theme treatments in some of their 
wonderful color prints. 

The earliest silhouettes were por- 
traits cut out of a piece of white 
paper and laid upon a background 
of black wood, silk, velvet or paper. 
Then there was the portrait painted 
in a black medium on white paper or 
plaster of paris. These were gener- 
ally of a single subject, but groups 
or “conversation pieces” sometimes 
served as motifs. 

Then came the silhouette that was 
cut from black paper and laid on a 
white or delicately tinted back- 
ground. Some silhouettes were etched 
on copper and prints as required 
were printed from the copper plates. 
A few silhouettes were painted in 
black on glass with a wax back- 
ground. Sometimes also color was 
introduced, and now and then the 
hair and ornaments were sketched in 
India ink as details of the silhou- 
ettes. The silhouette likewise found a 
place in pottery and porcelain deco- 
ration. 

Interest in silhouettes has been 
revived by an exhibition now being 
held in New York, at the galleries of 
A. S. Verney. This collection consists 





{af 


of nearly 4000 examples of the work 
of the Frenchman, August Edouart, 
as cut by him in this country between 
the years 1839 and 1849. Edouart be- 
came a silhouettist by chance, but it 
was a lucky chance, and when he 
visited America in 1839 his Euro- 
pean reputation preceded him and he 
became “the rage.” A silhouette por- 
trait by Edouart was almost as need- 
ful as a mark of social prestige as a 
box at the opera today. His portraits 
were so popular that the list of 
his cuttings includes six American 
Presidents, numerous politicians and 
statesmen, as well as men and women 
of social prominence. Edouart loved 
to do children, and many juvenile 
portraits are found in the cuttings 
he made. 

The variety of his work is strik- 
ingly illustrated by such portraits as 
these from his scissors: The Hunter, 
A Girl with Pantalettes, A Sculptor, 
A Woman Knitting, Man with Pe- 
ruke, Reading a Newspaper, Family 
Group, including a child with a hob- 
by horse, and A Fencer. 

Silhouette collecting has been pur- 
sued with great seriousness in Eng- 
land and Germany to such an extent 
that it is now difficult to obtain ex- 
amples of the work of the best 
artists in this field. 


ECONOMICAL POPCORN 


HEN the puffed breakfast 
foods of various manu- 
. facture first appeared on 


the market, they sug- 
gested inevitably the old-fashioned 
circus commodity and fireside deli- 
cacy—pop corn. Yet it has not oc- 
curred to many people—even since 
the advent of the suggestive rice and 
wheat—to use this traditional con- 
fection as a breakfast food, or to 
consider it at all, in fact, as an arti- 
cle of food value. With customary 
thoughtfulness in pointing out the 





WHEN PEOPLE LIVED ON CHAMBERS STREET 
Mr and Mrs. George Griswold of 57 Chambers street, New York, taken at Saratoga, July 8, 1842 





THE SON OF PRESIDENT VAN BUREN 
A. Van Buren, taken at the White House, 


January 21, 1841 

value of inexpensive products, the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture has issued a farmers’ bulletin 
entitled Pop Corn for the Home, 
which not only shows the usefulness 
of pop corn as a nutritious food, but 
also suggests its cultivation by the 
small farmer as a highly profitable 
marketable product, which may be 
furnished by him directly to the con- 
sumer. On a piece of land 40 feet 
long and 20 feet wide enough pop 
corn can be grown to make $30 worth 
of 5-cent packages of popped corn. 
The outlay required for raw material 
is between $1 and $1.50. The work of 
planting, etc., and the subsequent 
popping and making into confections 
is an easy occupation for the chil- 
dren, and entertains them so much 
that they feel no drudgery in con- 
nection with it. 

There are many “home uses” that 
are probably not known to the “aver- 
age person” who has not believed the 
corn worthy of much experiment. If, 
for example, you grind the unpopped 
kernels like coffee, you have a whole- 
some breakfast food which may 
either be eaten as it is, with cream 
and sugar, or boiled with water and 
served like oatmeal. The idea of the 
hot, newly popped grains eaten with 
cream will undoubtedly cause some 
mouths to water. As an incidental 
ingredient of cake and candy, pop- 
corn is of course well known. 

The Department of Agriculture 
believes that every encouragement 
should be given to the cultivation of 
this simple, economical and profitable 
food. 
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NEW LIGHT ON MUTATION 


Y his observations on the sud- 
B den development of new 
forms in the evening prim- 
rose, Oenothera Lamarcki- 
ana, Hugo de Vries turned a new 
page in the theory of evolution, and 
suggested that the origin of new 
species may not necessarily be the 
exceedingly slow process that Dar- 
win imagined it to be. De Vries 
found that when this species of even- 
ing primrose was cultivated in large 
numbers, individuals appear sporad- 
ically but repeatedly year after year, 
which differ in nearly every charac- 
teristic from the type; that these 
new forms often breed true, thus 
giving rise to new races, not by a 
gradual evolution but by a sudden 
mutation, as he called it. But the 
cause remained hidden from him. 
This cause, at least in one case, 
has just been discovered. It depends 
on the number of chromosomes in 
the nuclei of the plant, and is, there- 
fore, analogous to the cause of dif- 
ferentiation of the sexes. It was 
found, in the case of the form known 
as Oenothera lata, that, when com- 
bined with characters derived by in- 
heritance from other forms, the 
characteristic foliage and habit of 
Oenothera lata is always accompan- 
ied by the presence of an extra chro- 
mosome in the nuclei, there being 
fifteen chromosomes in each nucleus 
instead of the normal fourteen. So 
that this type of foliage is associat- 
ed with the extra chromosome. 
Mutation, the sudden throwing off 
of new forms, has been observed in 
bacteria, fungi, mosses and many 
flowering plants, as also among ani- 
mals from the protozoa to man, new 
characteristics being exhibited, 
which differ in unexpected ways 
from those of the parent plant. If 
this new departure depends on a 
modification of the number of chro- 
mosomes in the nuclei of the repro- 
ductive cells, we have discovered, if 
not the cause, at least an early effect 
of the still hidden cause; and we 
cannot fail to be struck by the an- 
alogy with the theory which finds 
in the differing numbers of corpus- 
cles the cause of the differences be- 
tween the atoms of the chemical ele- 
ments. 


THE SERVICE BUZZER 
COMPLETE telephone in- 
A strument capable of trans- 
mitting speech as far as 
any telephone, and at the 
same time permitting telegraphic 
communication, all contained in a 
leather covered case no larger than 


a field glass and weighing little 
more, is the newest means of com- 
munication in the U. S. Signal 
Corps. It is called a “service buzzer.” 

The case is made of aluminum and 
the telephone equipment is of the 
usual construction rearranged for 
economy of space and weight. The 
receiver, of the watch case style, is 
arranged to strap on the head of the 
user. At the receiving end the cur- 
rent is detected in the form of a 
high singing note in the telephone 
receiver, which is made and broken 
by means of a telegraph key in the 
dot and dash of the Morse code. A 
single wire or connection is required 
between the two instruments, the 
ground forming the return circuit, 
and the ground connection being 
established by means of a light 
ground rod or bayonet driven in the 
earth. 

The outfit may be used by a 
mounted scout, and when so used a 
metallic plate is placed beneath the 
horse’s saddle, and the ground con- 
nection established thru the horse’s 
feet. For ordinary service a small 


insulated wire of great tensile 
strength may be laid on the ground 
between the two instruments. In 
cases of emergency these instru- 
ments may be successfully operated 
under conditions which at first sight 
appear unbelievable: wire fences, 
water and gas pipes and railroads 
may be used instead of a line wire. 
In such cases, attaching one wire to 
a rail or wire fence and driving the 
ground rod in the earth are the only 
operations needed to establish com- 
munication. Tests have proved that 
satisfactory connection may be 
established thru a line of bare wire 
laid on bare ground that is damp 
with breaks of about 30 feet. 

These little instruments will be 
carried by army scouts and are to 
be used chiefly in conveying infor- 
mation from advance parties to the 
main body of troops in the field, or 
where a permanent line is not need- 
ed. The line may be very rapidly laid 
with hand reels of wire by a mounted 
man at a gallop. Several miles of 
this wire may be easily carried by a 
single scout on horseback. 

















TELEGRAPHING THRU A FENCE WIRE WITH THE SERVICE BUZZER 
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PRAGMATIC CHEMISTRY 


HERE is extraordinary pic- 
T turesqueness in the story 
of scientific research for 
practical ends, as related by 
Arthur D. Little in his presidential 
address to the American Chemical 
Society, at its recent convention in 
Rochester, reprinted in Science. His 
theme was the value of scientific 
investigation to industry, and his 
examples were taken from America 
today, to show how rapidly we are 
equaling, if not outdoing, pains- 
taking Germany, where originated 
the idea of the laboratory as a part 
of a productive enterprise. “The 
name of Edison,” Mr. Little re- 
marked, “is a household word in 
every language. The Edison method 
is a synonym for specialized intense 
research, which knows no rest until 
everything has been tried. Because 
of that method, and the unique 
genius which directs its application, 
Italian operas are heard amid Alas- 
kan snows and in the depths of 
African forests; every phase of life 
and movement of interest is caught, 
registered, transported and repro- 
duced, that we may have lion hunts 
in our drawing rooms and the coro- 
nation in a five-cent theater.” 

The development of the automo- 
bile industry has been based upon an 
immeasurable amount of research. 
One tire manufacturer spends $100,- 
000 a year on his laboratory; and a 
certain company building motor cars 
has upon its staff experts in auto- 
mobile designing, mathematics, 
metallurgy, heat treatments, paints 
and painting practise, besides chem- 
ists and physicists. In the “superb 
new research laboratories” of the 
Eastman Kodak Company provision 
is made for developing new proc- 
esses, first on the laboratory scale, 
then on the miniature factory scale, 
exemplifying a notable characteristic 
of such institutions in this country. 
The du Pont Powder Company em- 
ploys about 250 trained chemists, 
grouped in three divisions, one of 
which confines itself to the matter 
of high explosives. Its equipment is 
housed in seventy-six buildings 
spread over 50 acres; and it is esti- 
mated to yield to its principals a 
profit of a million dollars a year. 
American chemistry is pragmatic; it 
is not ashamed to make its labora- 
tories pay for their keep. 

Many, indeed, have been the cash 
prizes of industrial research even 
when in individual hands. The Gay- 
ley invention of the dry-air blast, in 
the manufacture of iron, has result- 
ed in a saving of a tenth of the fuel 
and in adding a tenth to the product, 
a combined economy worth $20,000,- 
000 or so every year to the American 





people. When Frasch solved the tech- 
nical problem—which had so long 
baffled investigators—of how to re- 
fine the crude, sulfur-laden oil of Can- 
ada and Ohio by the use of oxide of 
copper, his success sent the produc- 
tion of the Ohio petroleum fields to 
90,000 barrels a day, and lifted the 
price from 14 cents to $1 a barrel. 
There are in this country at least 
fifty other notable laboratories, in 
addition to those mentioned above, 
engaged in industrial research in 
special directions. The expenditure 
for several of them exceeds $300,000 
a year (the United States Steel Cor- 
poration has not hesitated to invest 
that amount in a single investiga- 
tion) ; and the expenses of a dozen 
more probably exceed $100,000 annu- 
ally. To this must be added the vast 
amount of important work of this 
nature carried on by the Government 
and various institutions, all with 
practical purpose in view; yet a 
wide range of industries remains in 
which research is demanded, and wil! 
surely and speedily be applied. 


A CARD-INDEX ENCYCLOPEDIA 


VERY one who is constantly 
E, under the necessity of refer- 
ring to an encyclopedia has 
met the difficulty of finding 
the article he desires out of date— 
unable to supply the most recent 
information on the subject. Since 
the time that the reference book 
went to press perhaps a hundred 
new discoveries bearing on that topic 
have been made, particularly, in 
these days, if the topic be scientific, 
which completely annihilate previous 
theories. 

Dr. M. Goldstein has thought of a 
simple remedy. He proposes to make 
‘an encyclopedia on the card index 
system, which of late has become so 
indispensable for use in offices where 
continually changing information 
must be tabulated and preserved. A 
central bureau will issue printed 
cards recording information as soon 
as it becomes known. These cards 
will be sent to subscribers to replace 
or supplement old cards dealing with 
the same subject. In this way the 
subscriber will have a ready refer- 
ence catalog of the very latest knowl- 
edge on all subjects that it is possi- 
ble to supply, in a most convenient 
form. Incidentally he will acquire, 
almost unconsciously, a supply of 
general information, from the natu- 
ral tendency to read or look over 
these cards as they arrive. 


Any subdivision into subjects 


would, of course, be possible by this 
system. For example, a physician 
might subscribe only to the medical 
department of the institution issu- 
ing the cards, and thus receive only 


cards dealing with the subject of 
medicine, a manufacturer to the de- 
partment dealing with the commod- 
ity he makes, etc. An encyclopedia 
could be kept in the reference or. 
catalog rooms of public libraries. 

Altho certain loose-leaf encyclo- 
pedias have been tried, the card in- 
dex idea is quite novel. Surely it sup- 
plies a long felt want. 


THE BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


T this propitious time, when 
A the Christmas season is ap- 
proaching, and _ holiday 
books are swarming on the 
market, the publishers of the country 
have gathered together and displayed 
the best of their wares to the public. 
In the galleries of the National Arts 
Club of New York City the “Eighth 
Annual Exhibition of the Books of 
the Year” opened last week. 

The first impression conveyed to 
the mind of the spectator by this dis- 
play is that of an art exhibition in ~ 
which every sort of portrayal is 
given a place. The walls are covered 
with a motley array of “originals”; 
there are water colors of great deli- 
cacy and beauty, pencil drawings, 
pastels, oil paintings and even reliefs 
in bronze, all of which have been re- 
produced in some book or magazine. 
They are arranged with the greatest 
taste and there is not the slightest 
hint of commercialism. 

On tables along the walls the pub- 
lishers have vied with each other in 
putting forward their most popular 
and beautiful books. Prominent 
among these are the Christmas and 
holiday editions which include beau- 
tifully printed, illustrated and bound 
sets of the so-called “standard au- 
thors,” books on art and the usual 
Christmas children’s books. These 
last are given particular attention 
in a special children’s department of 
one of the exhibits. 

Eight years ago, when the first of 
these book exhibitions was proposed, 
the publishers who were willing to 
take advantage of it were so few and 
so skeptical that an untimely end 
was predicted. In the following years, 
however, the exhibitions proved so 
valuable to these few pioneers that 
the list rapidly increased until today 
it is difficult to find space for the 
applicants. who have come from all 
parts of the country. 

Altho no provision is made for 
leaving orders for books—an element 
of commercialism which the commit- 
tee believes should be kept out—yet 
there is ample opportunity to make 
up complete Christmas lists from a 
leisurely consideration of the dis- 
plays and catalogs, unhampered by 
the obsequious advice of the usual 
book-store salesman. 




















A SHELF OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


COLETTE IN FRANCE 
By Etta B. McDonald 
Glimpses of child life in various strata of 


society in Normandy and France. 
Little, Brown & Co. 60 cents. 


STORY BOOK TREASURES 
By Clara Murray 

A very sensible collection of wholesome 
stories for children in their early, “teens,” by 
various American writers—patriotic, fanciful, 
fairy, household and adventure—well illus- 
trated and published. 

Little, Brown & Co. 75 cents. 

IVANHOE 


By Sir Walter Scott 
A successful condensation of this master- 
piece, the story of which is retold simply and 
in a way to interest children who are too 
young to enjoy the original book. It is artis- 
tically illustrated and printed. 
; Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 50 cents. 


THE CUB REPORTER 


By Edward Mott Wooley 

Newspaper life—the trials of a cub reporter, 
details of the editorial office, composing room, 
assignments, “specials” and the excitements 
of “scoops” and of gathering all kinds of news 
are vividly described. 

? Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1. 

THE WILDERNESS CASTAWAYS 
By Dillon Wallace 

A pampered New York boy and a sturdy 
sailor lad spend a winter of peril and adven- 
ture, trapping and camping in sub-arctic re- 
gions and the city boy learns much of nature 


THE HALF-MILER 
By A. T. Dudley 
A crisply told story of an ambitious boy 
working his way thru school, written by a man 


who understands boys, school life and athletics. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 


‘THE GOOP DIRECTORY 


By Gellett Burgess 

A series of whimsical pictures and verses 
about various naughty traits in children— 
teasing, playing with food, selfishness—and 
which will amuse youthful readers and per- 
haps shame them a little once in a while. 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. 50 cents. 

PLAYS FOR THE HOME 


By Augusta Stevenson 
A collection of seventeen dramatic versions 
of classic folk and fairy tales—Aesop, Grimm, 
Arabian Nights—arranged for children’s 
theatricals. The stage settings are simple and 
the playlets could easily be presented at home. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.25. 
JOE, THE BOOK FARMER 
By Garrard Harris 
Lessons in modern, scientific agriculture in 
the form of fiction. A country boy, by studying 
and with Agricultural Department advice, 
shows his elders how to turn a worn-out farm 
to profit. A stimulating and informing book. 
Harper & Bros. $1. 
TREASURE MOUNTAIN 
By Edwin L. Sabin 
The latest addition to the “Bar B” series, 
so dear to the hearts of many boy readers. 
Here, Phil and Chester devote their energies 
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to prospecting, camping and mining in the 
Lost Park region and many old fiction-acquain- 
tances reappear amid new scenes. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $1.50. 

THE CHILDREN’S CRUSOE 
By Edith L. Ellias 

Crusoe’s life on the island simply and briefly 
retold for young children and illustrated with 
excellent drawings. But what a curious idea 
to retell it in the third person! The autobio- 
graphic character of Defoe’s masterpiece was 


what gave it its intense appeal to the imagi- 
nation. 


and grows self-reliant and sportsmanlike. A 
very pleasantly written narrative. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 
PINOCCHIO UNDER THE SEA 
Translated from the Italian by Carolyn M. 
Della Chiesa 
Pinocchio 
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is a little wooden marionette, 
carved by a carpenter and come to life. He has 
long been a favorite with children. In this 
book he travels about under the sea with some 
dolphins and loses much of his foolishness and 
false pride, besides having many diverting 
adventures. . 
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Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 50 cents. 
THE STRANGE STORY BOOK 
By Mrs. Andrew Lang 
For twenty-five years Mr. and Mrs. Lang 
have searched the literature, folk lore and 


The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


By James W. Foley 
Several books of Mr. Foley’s rollicking verse 





are here collected in one volume. The poems 
describe children’s foibles and points of view, 
their games, home and school life and their 
dreams and ambitions. Most of the dialect ones 
are too imitative of James Whitcomb Riley, 
but the collection as a whole will afford much 
entertainment to children. 
E. P. Dutton & Cé. $1.35. 


legendry of the world for stories of wonder, 
magic, faery and imagination and each year 
a beautifully illustrated volume has appeared. 
These books form a complete library on the 
subject for children and this volume, which 
concludes the series, is quite as beautiful and 
delightful as its predecessors. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.60. 
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New Books for Discriminating Readers 





“The kind of book to read 
when the outlook seems a 


little dreary.””’ — Chicago Author of 


human nature. 


OUR ETERNITY 


the Hereafter? $1.50 net. 


THE LIFE OF THE FLY 


the Spider” 


cents extra. 


An Illustrated Edition. 


“The Spell of the Yukon,” 
doors. $2.00 net. 


plates. 300 new illustrations. 


OUR FRIEND THE DOG 


tions in color by Cecil Aldin. 
age 9 cents extra. 


“Lyrics of the Hearthside,” 
of Sunshine and Shadow,” 
lished. Frontispiece. $2.00 net. 


ITALIAN YESTERDAYS 


net. Expressage extra. 


THE FOUR SEASONS 


Christian Andersen. 





THE TASTE 
OF APPLES 


By Jennette Lee 
“Uncle William,’ 
Kecord-Herald. “Mr. Achiiles,” 
At a time when the literary market is glutted with sex discussions, re- 
formers’ propaganda and intimate self “revelations,” a story like THE 
TASTE OF APPLES comes as a pure, clean breath of country air to 
waft away the miasma of city-bred problems and to leave us happy 
with an underlying sense of the decency, kindliness and gentility of 
Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 
greatest of philosophers and contemporary men of ietters.expresses his 
profound convictions as to that most fundamental question—What of 
Postage 11 cents extra. 


Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. Marvelously inter- 
esting life histories of the Fly, by the gifted scientist whose “Life of 
was hailed as the most noteworthy book of any kind 
published during the first quarter of this year. 


RHYMES OF A ROLLING STONE By Robert W. Service 


Primitive, inspiring and full-throated as the 
blare of a trumpet, these poems by the Canadian Kipling, who wrote 
etc., appeal to all lovers of the real out- 
Postage 13 cents extra. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ART 


Revised, re-edited, rewritten by Charles Henry Caffin. 
old history of art, a classic in its way, brought up to date by one of 
the best known and best writers on art topics of the present day. New 
$3.00 net. 


A New Edition. Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 
inimitable manner Maeterlinck takes the dog’s point of view and describes 
his growing experiences in his own world—his wonderment of nature, 
his perplexity at the amazing behavior of humans. 

Decorations in color. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


Comprising in one volume hp contents of “Lyrics of Lowly 

‘Lyrics of Love and Laughter,” 
and a number of poems never before pub- 
Postage 17 cents extra. 


Author of “Reminiscences of a Diplomatist’s Wife,” etc. 
events, little-known ‘stories, anecdotes of famous people, all connected 
with Italian cities, little and big, make this book as delightful as Mrs. 
Fraser’s other’ volumes of reminiscences. 


Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 
the celebrated Dane whose work has been compared to that of Hans 
Illustrated. $1.20 net. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of our New Books 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 





“The joy and beauty and 
satisfaction of the world 
etc. are in it.”—Utica Press. 


Postage 12 cents extra. 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 


In which one of the 


By J. H. Fabre 


$1.50 net. Postage 13 


By Julia B. De Forest 


A famous 


Postage 30 cents extra. 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 
In his 


Full-page tllustra- 
$1.25 net. Post- 


Life,” 
and “Lyrics 


By Mrs. Hugh Fraser 


Historical 


Illustrated. 2 vols. $6.00 


By Carl Ewald 
A symbolic tale by 


Postage 11 cents extra. 


New York 








You frequently hear of an aston- 
ished citizen standing aghast; do they 
ever sit that way?—Atchison Globe. 


Mother (reprovingly) : “When I was 
young, girls never thought of doing the 
things they do today.” Daughter: “Well, 
that’s why they didn’t do them.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


He failed in Latin, flunked in French, 
We heard him fiercely hiss, 
“T’d like to find the man who said, 
“That ‘Ignorance is bliss.’ ” 
—Cornell Widow. 


“Why is a hen immortal?” 

“Dunno. Why is she?” 

“Because her son never sets.”—QOhio 
Sun Dial. 


Herbert and Helen were sitting on 
the bench in the moonlight, when, 
moved by an impulse he could riot resist, 
he suddenly kissed her. 

“Oh, Herbert!” she exclaimed, “that’s 
not right.” 

“I’m very sorry, Helen,” replied Her- 
bert humbly; “I did the best I knew 


how. Won’t you show me the proper | 


way ?”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A Shelf of Children’s Books 
(Continued) 
| LITTLE DRAMAS FOR PRIMARY 
| GRADES 
By Ada M. Skinner 
| Very clever little dialogues and three- 
| minute playlets to be read or acted by 


| small children. 
The American Book Co. 35 cents. 


| THE STEAM SHOVEL MAN 

By Ralph D. Paine 

A very well written story of the ex- 
citing adventures of an American lad 
in Central America. Mr. Paine is too 
good a literary man to be unduly sen- 
sational or melodramatic, but the story 
has plenty of thrills in it as well as 
excellent descriptions and character de- 
lineations. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 


THE YOUNG TRAPPERS 
By Hugh Pendexter 
The giant moose trees one of the 
| veteran trappers in the wintry woods, 
a bear breaks into the cabin and eats 
| a pot of beans off the stove and—oh, 
well, it is impossible to tell all the 
things that happen! The boys live in 
a whirlwind of adventure and on the 
last page are still going strong. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 665 cents. 
THIS WONDER WORLD 
| By Agnes Giberne 
A practical little handbook for chil- 

| dren, telling them in a simple and spe- 
| cific way many nature facts. It de- 
| scribes the making of a table, for in- 
stance, from the time the acorn fell till 
the oak left the furniture shop. It tells 
| what coal is, describes the forms and 
uses of water, the nature of heat, force, 
gravitation and so on, not in textbook 
style, but by objective examples so that 
| the child will be interested as well as 
informed. 


American Tract Society. $1. 


A CHILD’S BOOK OF WARRIORS 
By William Canton 
Well written stories of the borderland 
between paganism and Christianity— 
| when the gods of Greece and Rome and 
| the Norsemen were fading before the 
| new era. But a book of this kind should 
have a preface telling its young readers 
just what the mise-en-scene is, which 
| characters in the various stories are 
real, which imaginary and giving them 
| some ideas of the dates. Most children - 
would not know if the scenes described 
occurred 500 years ago or 2000. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 
| CHILDREN OF THE WILD 
By Charles G. D. Roberts 
Mr. Roberts is a poet of imagination 
as well as a devoted student of the 
great out-doors, and his descriptions of 
animal life are remarkably convincing 
because he seems to understand so well 
the psychology of the wild animals who 
are the heroes and heroines of his sto- 
ries. In the varied incidents and situa- 
tions he seems to know just what emo- 
| tions and passions the animals experi- 
| ence. So these stories are unusually 
| effective because of their charming de- 
scriptions of the forests and their sym- 
pathetic interpretation of savage na- 
ture. They both reveal and interpret 
the wild life of the woods. 
The Macmillan Co. $1.35. 
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A Shelf of Children’s Books 
(Continued) 
THE ROARING LIONS 
By James Otis - 

The Roaring Lions is a boys’ club 
in a country village. The club engineers 
a circus and a picnic and has written 
diverting adventures. 

Harper & Bros. 60 cents. 
BLACKFEET INDIAN STORIES 
By George Bird Grinnell 

Legends and anecdotes of primitive 
Indian life, handed down verbally from 
generation to generation, are here col- 
lected and effectively narrated in Eng- 


lish. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 


THE ADVENTURES OF AKBAR 
By Flora Annie Steel 

Mrs. Steel’s knowledge of India is 
thoro and well known and the present 
story of a boy prince of the sixteenth 
century during the Mogul occupation 


is delightfully picturesque and unusual. | 


It gives a vivid purview of Indian man- 


ners and high life and will give chil- | 
dren a fascinating glimpse of peoples, | 
customs and places too little written | 


about. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.35. 


AIRSHIP CRUISING FROM SIL- | 


VER FOX FARM 
By James Otis 
A very delightful boys’ book of ad- 


venture by a veteran storyteller. Mr. | 


Otis has been held in high esteem for 
a generation by boy readers because 
his books never fail to enterain them 
and by parents because of his sincerity, 
lack of the sensational and his strong 
appeal to a boy’s best instincts. This 
book has to do with flying machines, 
wireless telegraphy and the miracles of 


modern science which the modern boy | 


is so interested in. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 


STORIES OF GREECE AND ROME | 


By Emilie Kip Baker 

A veritable little library of classic 
lore, stories of Apollo, Diana, Minerva, 
Pandora, Perseus, Jason and so on, very 
simply and charmingly retold and illus- 
trated most appropriately by reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings and sculp- 
tures. An admirable appendix follows, 
describing the scenes, temples, shrines 
and cities associated with mythology 
and explaining some of the themes, 
their origin and influence. It also takes 
up the bibliography of the subject, tell- 
ing of famous translations and favorite 
adaptations of the tales. 

The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

ON THE PLAINS WITH CUSTER 
By Edwin L. Sabin 

A remarkably vivid and realistic 
story of Custer’s last campaigns, end- 
ing with a fine description of the final 
catastrophe. The author is an experi- 
enced writer on this subject and is an 
accurate historian. He relates these 
stirring adventures by putting the 
words in the mouth of a cavalry trum- 
peter, who follows General Custer close- 
ly thruout the campaigns. This stimu- 
lating story is far ahead of the usual 
run of tales of the plains and, because 
of its literary quality and* scholarship, 
will impress the scenes strongly upon 
the memory of boy readers. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 





Tamla: eel, 


AVIATION. py ALGERNON E. BERRIMAN, M. I. A. E., A. F. Aé. S. 


Technical Editor of ‘‘Flight’’. With many illustrations. Net $4.00 
A practical handbook by a leading authority. Without doubt the best book yet published on Aviation. * 


WILD LIFE ACROSS THE WORLD. 3, cHERRY KEARTON 


Large Quarto. Net $5.00 
The most famous nature-photographer in the world tells the exciting story of how he photographed savage 
beasts in their native haunts. 


GAME FISHES OF THE WORLD. 3, cnarLes F. HOLDER 


Fully illustrated. Quarto. Net $5.00 


Dr Holder has fished from California to Scotland and back again; other anglers will find no book so inter 
esting as his. 











Fully illustrated. 





= The record of the Personal and Spiritual Experiences of 
MY FATHER: W. T. Stead. By ESTELLE W. STEAD. 
Fully illustrated. Octavo. Net $2.50 


An extraordinary light on the life of the great journalist who ordered his life on direct messages from 
another world. 


THE MAN OF EGYPT. 


By CLAYTON SEDGWICK COOPER, M.A. 
Fully illustrated. 12mo, 


Net $1.25 
An illuminating book on the awakening of a great nation. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S EDINBURGH DAYS 


By E. BLANTYRE SIMPSON. Fully illustrated. Net $2.00 
No time in the life of velveteen-jacketed “Saint Louis” is so full of glorious romance as that he spent in 
the castled city above the gray estuary. A wealth of hitherto unpublished material is here set down by one 
of Stevenson's most intimate friends in that fascinating period. 


THINKING BLACK. Tverty-two Years Without a Break in the Long Grass 
of Central Africa. By DAN CRAWFORD, F.R.G.S. 

With many illustrations and maps. Octavo. Net $2.00 
A brilliantand original book which will take its place among the Classics of the Missions. What Paton did 
for the New Hebrides, Cary for India, and Mackey for Uganda, Crawford has done for Central Africa. 


A HISTORY OF GERMANY. 3, H. E. MARSHALL 


Illustrated with paintings in color, Quarto. Net $2.50 
A history-that seizes on the glamor and color of great events, making them real in the present. 


MADAME ROYALE. translated from the French of ERNEST DAUDET 
by Mrs. RODOLPH STAWELL. Illustrated. Octavo. Net $3.50 


This story of the life of Marie Antoinette’s daughter, a life passed among scenes of thrilling romance, 
reads like fiction—but is truth. 


HOW TO READ SHAKESPEARE. ,3y proressor JAMES 


STALKER. Large 12mo. Net $1.50 


A book that multiplies tremendously the ordinary reader's capacity to appreciate the plays of the master 
dramatist. 


THE ANCIENT PAINTED GLASS IN ENGLAND 


By PHILLIP NELSON. Fully illustrated. Octavo, Net $3.00 


A complete account, both technical and romantic, of that charming medizeval art that still makes glorious 
the churches of England. 


THE PASSING OF THE DRAGON. Tre story of the Shensi 


Revolution and Relief Expedition. By J.C. KEYTE,M.A. i2mo. Net $1.50 


The vivid account by an eye-witness of the destruction of the Manchu Dynasty and the rise of the new 
Chinese republic. 


GEORGE FREDERIC WATTS. The Annals of an Artist’s Life. 


By His Wife. With 39 portraits, reproductions of Watts’ paintings, sculptures, 
etc., reproduced in photogravure. 3 vols., 8vo. Boxed. Net $10.00 


A fascinating and valuable interpretation of the life of a man whose influence on modern art is being 
increasingly felt. 
































IMPORTANT NEW FICTION 


DOWN AMONG MEN. 
By Will Levington Comfort. 





THE POISON BELT. 
By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 

















Author of “Routledge Rides gy Bee Illustrated. Net $1.20 
t $1. 

LEVIATHAN. By pecanatee Gate. neo as 

—_— Net $1.35 By Arnold Bennett. Net $1.35 

THE ESCAPE OF MR. TRIMM. FORTITUDE. By Hugh Walpole. 

By Irvin S. Cobb. Net $1.25 Net $1.40 

THE PRICE OF PLACE. THE LAW-BRINGERS. 

By Samuel G. Blythe. Net $1.25 | By G. B. Lancaster. Net $1.35 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York 


Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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For Every Good Child’s Christmas Stocking 





The Jungle Book 


New Illustrated Edition 
This beautiful 


ing writers, 
ideal piece of 
making. 

Sixteen full- -page 
the famous Engli 


ward Detmold, 











green and gold. 





the Pullman 
Louisa Alcott. 


Christmas. 
uncles, and aunts will heartily 


tion of Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s “Jungle Book,” 
the favorite work of Gone 
the greatest of liv- Os 
is an 


trations in rich color by 


tists Maurice and Ed- 
Text in 
black, with a charming 
border in green on every 
page. Lovely cover in 


$2.50 net, postage 15 cents. 
Miss Santa Claus of 


The new book by ANNIE FELLOWS JOHN- 
STON, the most popular writer for children 
to-day, and probably the most widely read since 


The Christmas spirit is on every page of 
this delicious little book—the story of oe a 
two little children and their first real 
A story that parents, cousins, 


The Land of 
Mystery 


By CLEVELAND MOFFETT 


edi- This is one of the very best 
stories of adventure for Amer- 
ican lads ever written, every 
chapter tingling with mystery 
and strange adventures. 
illustrations. Price 
$1.25 net, postage 11 cents. 


book- Beatrice of Denewood 


illus- By EMILIE BENSON KNIPF and 
ALDEN ARTHUR KNIPE 


This is the later story of the 
bonny little heroine of “The 
Lucky Sixpence”—laid in the 


sh ar- 


later days of the Revolutionary 
ware = —s boys - girls 
Dei will enjoy the stirring tale. 
wre Atirastive illustrations by 
Relyea. Price $1.25 net, posi- 
age 14 cents. 


The Townsend Twins 


Camp Directors 

By WARREN L. ELDRED 
The Townsend Twins—wholc- 
some, full-of-fun lads—plan a 
summer up in the Adirondacks. 
This is the jolly story of the 
summer’s experiences. 

Illustrations full of fun. 

postage 12 
cents. 


Sonny Boy’s 


enjoy 


| WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE 
| DOING 


Dr. John Hunter, the noted Glasgow 
preacher, has just retired from the 


active ministry on account of failing 
health. 


Drew Theological Seminary has 
opened a very attractive new dining 
hall, modeled after the celebrated one 
at Christ Church, Oxford, where John 
Wesley, the founder of Methodism, was 
a student. 


The Mount Morris Baptist Church of 
Harlem, which has carried out success- 
fully so many new departures in social 
service and instruction, is the first 
church in New York City to advertise 
classes in eugenics. The young men’s 
class of forty members has already been 
established and that for young women 
is soon to be organized. 


The Congregationalists by the action 
of the National Council in Kansas City 
have at last followed the lead of sev- 
eral other large denominations and the 
general spirit of the times, and are 
making an effort to establish a pension 
or annuity fund for retiring their min- 
isters when their usefulness is over in- 
stead of doling out as a charity “min- 
isterial aid” to those who have come to 
want thru age or infirmity. 


At the meeting of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, last 


reading aloud to a breathless audience. 


Christmas cover and altogether delightful illus- 
trations (the frontispiece in color) by Reginald 


Day at the Zoo 


Verses by Ella Bentley Arthur, 


month, a resolution on the Beecher cen- 
tennial was past, especially recalling 


Birch, Price $1.00 net, postage 10 cents. 


The Arthur Rackham 


Mother Goose 


The Most Beautiful Edition of Mother 
Ever Made. 


color and more than sixty 
ing illustrators for children. 


quaint sampler title-page. 
age 24 cents, 


There are twelve fascinating pages in 
delightful 
black-and-white drawings by the toate of liv- 
Arthur Rackham, 
tuo, has designed the charming cover and the 
Price $2.50 net, 


telling all about what Sonny 
Bo saw in the New York 
Zoological Park. Many illus- 
trations from charming pho- 
tographs by Stanley Clisby 
arvnne—gueseareg=s of a real 
Sonny Boy and his friends in 
the Park. 

Gay cover of red cloth. . Price 


Goose 90 cents net, postage 10 cents. 


The Brownies’ 
Many More Nights 


The new Brownie book by Pal- 
mer Cox, whose Brownie book: 
post- have been the joy of million 
of little folks. Pictures on 








THE CENTURY CO. 





Send for our Classified List of Books for Young Folks 


every page. Price $1.50. 


Union Square, New York 














‘ortnightly Review, Contemporary Review, We 
$x 50: any three, $12.00; all four, $16.00. Bls 
Edinburgh Review: Blackwood’s and one quar 


’ THE LEADING REVIEWS 


The Nineteenth Century and After 


$4.00; the two, $7.50. Booklet and specimen copies free. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 249 W. 13th St., New York 






~stminster Review; any one, $4.50; any two, 
ack Wood's Magazine, $3.00; ‘Quarte rly Review, 
terly, $6.50; with two, $10.00; either quarterly, 





One of our former editors says he 
knew a girl who remarked regarding 
the custom of wearing a beard, that it 
was one she resolutely set her face 
against. 


The hearts of summer girls are inns 
Where guests make transient stay; 
But here’s to the girls whose hearts 

are homes 
Where we may dwell alway. 
New. York Tribune. 


The Governor of Maine was visiting 
a school, and told the pupils what the 
people of different states were called. 
“Now,” he said, “the people from In- 
diana are called ‘Hoosiers,’ the :people 
from South Carolina ‘Tar Heels,’ the 
people from Michigan we know as 
‘Michiganders.’ Now what little boy 
or girl can tell me what the people of 
Maine are called?” “I know,” piped up 
Johnnie from the corner, “Maniacs.”— 
Boston Globe. 


“the famous campaign which he con- 
ducted in this country with triumphant 
courage and eloquence in the cause of 
the American Union and the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves, during which he did 
so much to destroy the prejudices and 
enlighten the sympathies of the British 
people.” 


When the various denominations rep- 
resented in the recent Congress of 
Churches at Melbourne, which was or- 
ganized to promote codperation and 
unity, came to consider the essentials of 
real organic union, they surprized one 
another by their willingness to modify 
their cherished demands. Only one of 
the eight, the “Church of Christ,” was 
so uncompromising as to abate nothing 
of its claims with a view to securing 
the desired end. 


The Roman Catholic Communion is 
not to be outdone by the Disciples of 
Christ or the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the enthusiastic advocacy of 
Church union on their own terms. Car- 
dinal Gibbons says he would gladly 
devote the rest of his life to the task 
of reuniting the “scattered branches 
of Christendom,” and he points out the 
_obvious and only essential step to be 
taken in order to enter the broad way 
_that leads toward unity: the mere 

“recogniton of the sovereign pontiff as 

the successor of Peter, the divinely ap- 

pointed head of Christendom.” All 
| minor details and differences the ven- 
| erable Cardinal thinks could be quickly 
| arranged, when once this necessary be- 
| ginning had been made. This plan has 

at least commendable definiteness and 
| simplicity. 
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SCHOOLS 








WYKEHAM RISE 


A Country School for Girls 


Revell's New Books-}' Booksellers 








WAYNE WHIPPLE 
Author of “The Story-Life of Lincoln,” et 


MISS DAVIES, Principal, Washington, Conn. 














GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field 
and Morrison prepares for the examunations. 


Adopted by over 5(0 Business Colleges, A Living Panorama of the Life of Christ 



























The Story-Life of the Son of Man 














CAROLINE ABBOT STANLEY 


The Keeper .i. Vineyard 
A Tale of the Ozarks 
This story of a 





“return to nature,” 





Y. M. C. A.’s and Public Evening Schoois. Nearly a thousand stories from sacred and / like the author’s “Master of the Oaks,” 
bad ——_ = Co Lay postpaid: 1! secular sources woven into a continuous and pulsates with real life. The scene lies 
a ee ee complete chronicle of the life of the Saviour. /in the Missouri Ozarks, a.melting pot ne 
Write to-day. Story by story, the author has built up from whereie re sae ho aaa the edlaie of 
The Home Correspondeuce School ||| the best that has been written, mosaic like, Seber yay livt } iin ‘eae tein 
Mr, Field Dept. 306 — - —_ Springfield, Mass. jj! a vivid and attractive narrative of the life / “s » Bem ith a riemaslipen te hs o Hills, 
u of lives. Mr. Whipple’s life stories of their lives with the natives of the Hulls, 
° Washington and Lincoln, in the same Illustrated, $1.25 net. 
Columbia (irammar School unique form, have both been conspicu- HUGH 
ously successful books. CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 
Founded -1764 Illustrated, net, $2.50. : BLACK 
7 
93rd Street and Central Park West Pane The Work-A-Day Girl 
é ee CHARLES G,. TRUMBULL 
New Fireproof Building Author of 


Boys prepared for all Colleges and Business. 
Primary and Outing Classes for Younger Boys. 
Laboratories—Gymnasium—Playground. 
Send for Catalogue. Tel. 3787 Riverside. 


Few 
serious 











Anthony Comstock, 
Fighter 














A Study of Present-Day Conditions 
writers to-day have given more 
and 
to the difficulties which beset the Ameri- 


“Friendship” 


sympathetic consideration 





. . Tp . ‘ . 
authorized biography of this / ©" Working girl. The book is frank H 
SCHOOL OF MEDICAL GYMNASTICS AND .... Fs sehen gg & story / 2nd outspoken, but not too much so, for appiness 

MASSAGE, 61 Bast 86th street.—Practical and | j; one of life-and-death adven. / there is need of plain talk on a matter = 

theoretical course; hospital training. For infor- | t4+¢ moral and physical hero- / 8© vital to our social welfare. Only those who are 

ration apply to REGISTRAR. ism, and incomparable achieve- constitutionally _ pessi- 

ment. oun — account of Mlustrated, net,$1.50. mistic and temperament- 

how all this was done is a most ‘ emebie ¥ 

TEACHERS AGENCY thrilling and remarkable story, NORMAN _HINSDALE_ PITMAN ally incapable of 7 

THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE of Boston, 120 mism can fail to find 


Boylston St. Illustrated, net, $1.25. 













Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Private 
Schools. Correspondence Invited. Telephone. 


CONTROLLING INTEREST IN 
PRIVATE SCHOOL 


The owner of a controlling interest in a large 
select private school in New York City ay enatle 
to give it the necessary supervision, his own busi- 
ness requiring all his. time and attention. Has 








S. D. GORDON 


Quiet Talks on 
Following The Christ 


The 


Chinese” pronounce 


latest volume / of Chinese life. 


The Lady Elect 


A Chinese Romance 
The highest authorities on 
this 
markable combination of the rarest and 
most irresistible type of pure romance, 
the truest and most realistic delineation 


something good in this.”— 
Minneapolis Journal, 


Pocket edition. Gilt Top 


‘Things net $1.00, 


story a re- 
JOHN _T. 
FARIS, D.D, 


Seeking Success 


A Companion to 
















a select and exclusive clientele. Established | of “Quiet Talks” ra- Illustrated by Chinese Artists 
many years; country-wide reputation. An un-| diates strength and 25 net 
usual oy! for a man with some money and | courage for the 
a@ good 1 of energy. No agents. Address H. | Christian life. Of : 
J. + 8., care T care The _Independent. all Mr. Gordon’s CHARLES H. LERRIGO 

— - | books there _ is 

none that grips “Hh: 

‘oO OXFORD BIBLES) the heart with Doc Williams 


more impelling 
force, bringing 
the reader and 
the truth face 


THE PYRAMID OF PERFECTION 
Took 300 years to build. 
THE MITE BIBLE __ .__THE SMALLEST BIBLE 










and his childlike faith in 


SCOFIELD 
REFERENCE — 
BIBLE 


OXFORD 
TEACHERS— 
BIBLE 


RICHARD S. HOLMES 


‘< / Bradford Horton, Man 


Unquestionably Dr. Holmes’ greatest 
story. There is an appeal of sincerity 
and a relieving humor, wholesome and 
kindly. Bradford Horton stands in fic- 
tion as a creation worthy of its author. 


Clath, $1.25 net 
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REFERENCE 
BIBLE OXFORD 
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A Tale of the Middle West 


“The homely humor of the old doctor 
‘the cure’ is 


OXFORD S.S. __. THE WORLD to face. so intensely human that he captures 

SCHOLAR’S ome Net, the sympathy of the layman at once—a 
ILLUSTRATED 75 cts. sympathy that becomes the deepest sort / of 

Xe BIBL eo 

Reb LETTER 3 of interest.”—Topeka Capital. 

BibiLE Illustrated, $1.25 net 





“Making Good” 


These glimpses of actual events in 
the lives of boys and men will play an 
important part in forming right ideals 
in the minds of all the readers. In this 

new volume Mr. Faris fully maintains 
the reputation he has gained as a writer 
inspirational literature for boys and 


young men, 
8vo, $1.25 net 


EDWARD A. STEINER 
Author of “The Tide,” etc. 


The Parable of the Cherries 





Immigrant 


A call to a larger brotherhood by one who has 
devoted half a life time to forming 
our thoughts toward the 


and softening 
stranger within our gates. 
Boards, net 50 cts. 





OXFORD 
MAR 


The Publishers will be pleased to send their list of New Books —about one hundred titles—upon application. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO: 125 No. Wabash Ave. 











| The equator is an imaginary line 
around the earth, on which is hung the 
|ocean’s wash.—Cornell Widow. 





The Pyramids of the Ancients were the tombs of kings. 
Tf Pyramid of Modern Times is -, evolution toward 
the highest perfection 


Readers of The English Review must 
be inured to shocks; but among the 
revolutionary visions which its young 
men have seen, surely nothing more 
startling has been recorded than this, 
which I extract from a short poem en- 
Aus Nah und Fern titled “Early One Morning”: 
ange Poet (aia be tact M! “THave you heard what the young moon 
sai me 


Features: Travel hs Selections fro: } 
9 
Vocabulary, Excellext & I walked in the morning early? 


in the making of Bibles the world 
has ever seen. 


The World’s Best Book-The Oxford Bible. 


1e) ORD UNLYERSITY PRESS 
| Ratose Branch, 35 2nd Street, New York } 














the best comic pa Letters from Germany. 
Current topics. ‘$ ona 
illustrations. 
Send soc for a year’s subscription; 
two years, 75c. 
FRANCIS W. PARKER SCHOOL PRESS 
330 Webster Ave. - Chicago 


| She lay on her back and laughed at me 
| As I walked in the morning early.” 
—Nature. 


“Do you think it is possible for any 
one to really love more than once?” 

“I feel sure that it is. I have loved 
many, many times.” 

“I have never loved yet.” 

“Yours seems to be a remarkable 
case. I don’t believe I ever met any 
other girl who had never loved. Are you 
sure you never have cared for any 
one?” 

“Oh, I’ve cared for several persons, 
but I never have loved any one so that 
I would have been willing to give up 
my home and go to work for him, if 
necessary. That is real: love, isn’t it?” 

“No, that isn’t real love. That is soft- 
ening of the brain.”—Chicago Record- 
Heruld. 

















FHE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 




















THE CORN CROP 


Last week’s Government report on 
the corn crop made a final estimate of 
the yield, adding 90,000,000 bushels to 
the. estimate of one month ago, and 
showing a total of 2,463,017,000 bush- 
els, against last year’s record crop of 
3,124,746,000. The increase, considered 
with the accompanying evidence that 
the quantity in farmers’ hands is twice 
as large as it was one year ago, has 
tended to cause some reduction of price. 
It is noticeable that this year’s crop, 
which falls below last year’s by 661,- 
000,000 bushels, is worth almost as 
much. Farm value on November 1 last 
_year was only 58.4 cents, but this year, 
on the corresponding date, it was 70.7 
cents. 


SECURITIES AND TRADE 


For some time past the market for 
-stocks in New York has been a narrow 
one. In the week ending on the 8th 
only 1,092,650 shares were sold, and 
there was a net decline, for active 
stocks, ranging from 1% to 3 points. 
A little more than half the business was 
-done in Reading, Union Pacific and 
Steel. In the first five days of last week 
there was no important change. A 
slight decline on Monday was followed 
-on Tuesday by recovery, due mainly to 
the British Premier’s repudiation of 
rumors that his Government was at 
variance with the United States con- 
-cerning Mexico. The award in the rail- 
road wages case also had some effect, 
because there was a prevailing belief 
that it would assist the roads in their 
movement to obtain permission for an 
increase of freight rates by 5 per cent. 

Thereafter the market continued to 
be narrow and dull, but the net result 
was a slight advance. The failure of 
the old banking and brokerage house 
-of H. B. Hollins & Co. did not affect 
prices. This house, formerly engaged in 
large transactions and associated with 
powerful financiers, had practically 
past out of the active life of Wall 
Street. New Haven stock continued to 
-decline and was sold at 75%. The pub- 
‘lie’s estimate of its value has not been 
increased by ex-President Mellen’s 
quarrels with the present management. 
“The Mexican problem has always been 
present in the minds of investors and 
‘traders, but the effect of the news about 
Mexico has been slight. 

The condition of general business and 
-of the leading industries has not de- 
~prest the securities market, but it has 
tended to keep it dull and to prevent 
advances. Current reports of trade 
journals, while not pessimistic, have 
contained nothing to exhilarate invest- 
ors. For example, the record of fail- 
ures, showing an increase, and of build- 
ing operations, showing a decline, has 
not been encouraging. Students of the 
industrial situation have been inclined 
*to watch the course of the iron and steel 
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industry with care. In this industry 
prices have been and still are receding, 
with a declining demand. This is the 
testimony of the recognized authorities. 
Working forces have been reduced, es- 
pecially in the Pittsburgh district, 
where one company has released 2000 
men and another 1000, -and it is said 
that certain independent producers are 
considering a reduction of wages. The 
wages of puddlers have been reduced, 
because of the lower price of bar iron, 
but this is a change which is made in 
accordance with a standing agreement. 

Decline of prices in the steel industry 
has not been caused by imports under 
the reduced duties of the new tariff. 
No business in foreign material has yet 
been reported, altho a few offers are 
said to have been made thru commission 
houses. Prices abroad do not encourage 


such competition. The trade journals, 


say that the price of foreign cotton 
ties in the South is higher by 40 cents 
a bundle than the domestic product, 
notwithstanding the removal of the en- 
tire duty. The decline here is due to a 
halt in buying. 

Financial and industrial conditions 
thruout the country do not point to any 
serious reaction. There is dullness, but 
the situation is one of health. For some 
time Sir George Parish, editor of the 
London Statist, a financial and eco- 
nomic journal of high repute, has been 
in this country, studying business con- 
ditions here. We take the following 
from a report cabled by him a few days 
ago to his paper: 

“Conditions here are fundamentally 
sound, and there is no inflation. The dis- 
position to go slow has created an at- 
mosphere of suspended animation. This 
slackness is increased by international 
financial conditions and by uncertainties 
as to the course of events in Mexico. 
The hope is entertained that General 
Huerta will accede to the requirements 
of President Wilson, and that trouble 
between Mexico and the United States 
will thus be averted. All friends of 
Mexico should use their influence with 
General Huerta to induce him to yield. 
America is able to take a large amount 
of gold from London, as the trade bal- 
ance is favorable. Exchange is under 
the gold point, but little or no gold is 
likely to be taken by New York, as 
bankers here realize the disturbing ef- 
fect on international markets and the 
danger of an advance in the Bank of 
England rate of discount if gold is 
taken. They are aware that London 
holds large amounts of American notes 
which must be renewed in the early fu- 
ture, and that it is not to the interest 
of America to disturb the London 
money market. 

“Trade remains remarkably good, de- 
spite hand-to-mouth buying of all com- 
modities. If the Mexican question is 
peacefully settled, America is likely to 
maintain a high degree of prosperity. 

“Good hopes are entertained of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
granting an increase of freight rates 
to Eastern roads. Such action would 
greatly assist the railways to raise the 
capital they will require for equipment 
and for other purposes, as well as for 
the refunding of notes.” 

These are the opinions of a thoroly 
competent observer. It may be noticed 
that he does not speak of the pending 
currency bill. Our banking and cur- 
rency system ought to be reorganized 
and reformed, but the work should be 
done carefully and with deliberation. 
Failure to pass a bill before December 
1 ought not to shake fundamental con- 
ditions, which are sound. 








The Law Union and Rock Insurance 
Company of London has increased its 
deposit fund in the United States by 
sending over an additional $400,000. 


It is understood that the Kaiser has 
recently made large investments in 
farming and forest land near Van- 
couver and elsewhere in British Co- 
lumbia. 


The British income tax returns show 
that the tax is paid by 4571 persons 
having incomes of $50,000 or more, and 
by sixty-six persons whose income ex- 
ceeds $500,000. 


The Aetna Accident and Liability 
Company and allied organizations an- 
nounce a reduction in rates on auto- 
mobile insurance when the vehicle is 
protected by approved hand fire extin- 
guishers. 


Appealing to the people of the Mid- 
dle West to keep their fire insurance 
premiums at home, John Naghten & 
Co., leading insurance agents of Chica- 
go, are organizing the Hibernia Fire 
Insurance Company with $500,000 cap- 
ital and the same amount of surplus. 


George A. Trayer, an agent of the 
Department of Labor, who has been 
making an inquiry as to living ex- 
penses and wages in the vicinity of 
Kansas City, says that in ten years the 
cost of living there has increased 59 
per cent, while the increase of the 
wages of skilled workmen has been a 
fraction more than 26 per cent. 


In 1912 the New York Life Insurance 
Company paid death claims on 8549 
policyholders. Heart disease heads the 
death list with 1060. Consumption is a 
close second with 905. Then follow: 
Bright’s disease, 870; pneumonia, 700; 
cancers and tumors, 631; apoplexy, 603. 
As illustrative of the increase of 
Bright’s disease, we find but 176 deaths 
due to diabetes. Only 64 persons died 
of old age. 


The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 

Crex Carpet Company, 
cent, payable December 15. 


The J. G. White Engineering Corporation has 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of 1% per 


semi-annual, 8 per 


cent on the preferred stock, payable December 1 
to stock of record November 20. 
Southern Pacific Company, quarterly, $1.50 


per share, payable January 2, 1914. 




















November 20, 1913 
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HOW TO READ WELLS 


(Book list to accompany the article on 
“H. G. Wells: Social Prophet.”) 


Wells’s philosophy is, as said on page 
350, exprest symbolically in many of his 
stories. It is most fully explained in 
First and Last Things, A Confession 
of Faith and a Rule of Life (Putnam, 
$1.50), and in the two essays previously 
referred to, “Scepticism of the Instru- 
ment” (in A Modern Utopia) and “The 
Discovery of the Future,” first pub- 
lished in Nature, February 6, 1902, and 


in the Report of the Smithsonian Insti- | 


tution, 1902, and later (1913) in book 
form (Huebsch, New York, 60 cents). 
His sociological studies comprize the 
following volumes: Anticipations (1901, 
Harper, $1.80), Mankind in the Making 
(1908, Scribner, $1.50), A Modern 
Utopia (1904, Scribner, $1.50), The 
Future in America (1906, Harper, $2), 


New Worlds for Old (1908, Macmillan, | 


$1.50), Socialism and the Great State, 
with the collaboration of fourteen other 
authors (1911, Harper, $2). 

His short stories have been collected 
in several different volumes in part 
ovemeaure: Thirty Strange Stories 
(1898, Harper, $1.50), Tales of Time 
and Space (1899, Doubleday), Twelve 
Stories and a Dream (1908, Scribner, 
$1.50), The Plattner Story and Others 
(1897, Macmillan), The Stolen Bacillus 
and Other Incidents (1895, Macmillan). 

Eight of the best of his short stories 
(including “The Star,” “Armageddon” 
and “The Country of the Blind’) are 
published in a sumptuous edition with 
Coburn’s photographic illustrations by 
Mitchell Kennerley (1911, $7.50). 

His romances include: The Time Ma- 
chine (1895, Holt, $1), The Wonderful 
Visit (1895), The Island of Dr. Moreau 
(1896, Duffield, $1.25), The War of the 
Worlds (1898, Harper, $1.50), The In- 
visible Man (1897, Harper, $1), The 
Sea-Lady (1902), The-First Men in the 
Moon (1901), When the Sleeper Wakes 
(1899, Harper, $1.50), rewritten (1911) 
as The Sleeper Awakes (Nelson, Lon- 
don, 1s.), In the Days of the Comet 
(1906, Century, $1.50), The Food of the 
Gods (1904, Scribner, $1.50), The War 
in the Air (1908, Macmillan, $1.50). 

His novels fall naturally into two 
classes; first those of a lighter and hu- 
morous character: The Wheels of Chance 
(1896, Macmillan, 50 cents), Love and 
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Mr. Lewisham (1900, Stokes, $1.50), | 
Kipps (1906. Scribner, $1.50), The His- | 
tory of Mr. Polly (1910, Duffield, $1.50). | 

His longer and more serious novels | 


are: Ann. Veronica (1909, Harper, 
$1.50), The New Machiavelli (1910, 
Duffield, $1.35), Tono-Bungay (1908, 
Duffield, $1.30), Marriage (1912, Duf- 


field, $1.85), The Passionate Friends | 


(1913, Harper, $1.35). 

To these we must add some early 
works: a Textbook on Biology in two 
volumes (1892) and two volumes of es- 
says, Select Conversations with an 
Uncle (1895, Saalfield, $1.50) and Cer- 
tain Personal Matters (1897). 

Recently he has, like Stevenson, de- 
voted much attention to devising floor 
games for children and has published 
two books upon it: Floor Games (1912, 
Small, Maynard, $1) and Little Wars 
(Small, Maynard, $1.20). 

We must not omit the two articles 
on Socialism which he contributed to 
The Independent, October 25 and No- 
vember 3, 1906. An autobiographical 
sketch was written for the Russian edi- 
tion of his works (1909) and published 
in T. P.’s Magazine (1912). 





PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS| 





The Most Interesting Biography of the Year 





Memoirs of an American Prima Donna 
By CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG 


(Mme. Strakosch) 
$2.50 net. 
Clara Louise Kellogg (now known as Clara Louise Strakosch) was the first American prima 
i She was received in every country with acclaim and she 
returned to her native land’ covered with honors showered upon her by the best audience af- 
Her Memoirs are filled with anecdotes of the interesting people whom 


8vo. With 40 Iilusirations. 
donna to win recognition abroad. 


forded by the old world. 
the prima donna met on and off the stage. 


By mail, $2.75. 





Life of Henry Labouchere 


By Atca LanoucHERE THOROLD, 


Authorised Edition. Svo. With Photogra- 
vure Frontispiece. $4.50 net. By mail, $5.00. 


“A book that is sure to be widely popular, 
partly from its amusing stories, partly from the 
picture it gives of a man who was as much ad- 
mired and liked by half the world as he was 
disliked by the other, and partly from the real 
additions that it makes to our knowledge of 
political history of the last thirty-five years.”— 
The London Times. 


The Old Boston Post Road 


By SrepHen JenxiNs, Author of ‘‘The Greatest 
Street in the World,” ‘‘The Story of The 
Bronx.” 

With over 150 Illustrations and a Map 

$3.50 net. By mail, $3.75. 

The author traces the development of the 
pioneer settlements along this historic road to 
their present positions as manufacturing towns 
and cities; and, above all, emphasizes the per- 
sonalities of those men and women who have 
been chiefly instrumental in causing the prog- 
ress of their towns and of the country in ma- 
terial wealth, or in literature, art, or education 


Sve. 





My Beloved South 


By Mrs, T. P. O’Connor, 
Author of “Little Thank You.” 
8vo. With 4 Illustrations. $2.50 net. 
By mail, $2.75. 

These charming pen pictures of the home and 
social life of the South constitute a valuable 
contribution to the social history of the coun- 
try. Mrs. O’Connor is a Southerner by birth 
and among her friends and kin are numbered 
many who have been a part in the history of 
the South. 


Our Irish Theater 


By Lapy Grecory, Author of “Irish Folk- 
History Plays,” “New Comedies,” etc. 


12mo. Illustrated. By mail, $1.65. 


“An account not only of the great contempo- 
rary dramatic movement of Ireland, but of the 
stage history of the Dublin Theater from its 
erection. A section of the book that possesses 
a very pertinent interest for American readers 
is that which has to do with the experiences of 
the Irish actors in this country. 


$1.50 net. 





The Conquest of Mt. McKinley 


By Betmore BRowne. 
Appendix by Herschel C. Parker. 
With 4 Lilustrations in Color. and 100 
Other Illustrations by the Author. 
$3.50 net. By mail, $3.75. 
The — of three expeditions through the 
Alaskan wilderness to Mount McKinley, North 


America’s highest and most inaccessible moun- 
tain. 


8vo. 


. 
To the River Platte and Back 
By W. J. Hotrann, Sce.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
(Edinb.), F.Z.S. Director of the Carnegie 
Museum, late Chancellor of the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

870, With 8 Illustrations in Color and 48 Othe; 
Illustrations and numerous line cuts in 
the text. $3.75 net. By mail, $4.00. 

The narrative of a scientific mission of an 
American naturalist to South America, with ob- 
servations upon things seen and suggested. 








Happy Women 
By Myrtie REeEp, 

Dolly Madison—Queen Louise—Dorothy 
Wordsworth —Caroline Herschel —Eliza- 
beth Browning--Charlotte Cushman— 
Lucretia Mott—Florence Nightingale— 
Sister Dora—Jenny Lind— Louisa Alcott 
—Queen Victoria. 

12mo. With 12 I[ilustrations. $1.50 net. 

A series of delightful reading in which the 
aspirations and hopes, the defeated purposes and 
the silent burdens, the realizations and fulfill- 
ments of women find such beautiful expression. 





Rambles In Autograph Land 


By Aprian H. Jotrne. 
With a Foreword by Van Tassel Sutphen. 
8vo. With 86 Portraits and Facsimiles. 
$2.50 net. By mail, $2.75. 


This volume does not concern itself with an 
account of the futile hoarding of disassociated 
names, but with the intellectual and stimulat- 
ing occupation of gathering letters, manuscripts, 
and other documents of the great men of the 
past and of the present. The style of the book 
is chatty and anecdotal. 





SEND FOR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 

NEW YORK LONDON 
45th St... 2-6 W. 24 Bedford St. 
23d St., 27-29w > Strand 
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Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck ot U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., N. Y. 
Send for illustrated book on tablets, Free. 








DIVIDENDS 





1%% bas been 
of this Corporation, payable December 1, 1913, to 
stockholders of record November 20, 1913. 


THE J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION. 
Engineers—Contractors. 
43 Exchange Place, New York. 


The regular quarterly dividend (3d quarter) of 
declared on the Preferred Stock 


H. 8. COLLETTE, Secretary. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


DIVIDEND No. 29 

A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents ($1.50) per share on the Capital 
Stock of this Company bas been declared payable 
at the Treasurer’s Office, No. 165 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., on January 2, 1914, to stockholders 
of record at 8 o’clock P. M., on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 2, 1913. The stock transfer books will not be 
closed for the payment of this dividend. Checks 
will be mailed to stockholders who have filed per- 
manent dividend orders. 

A. K. VAN DEVENTER, Treasurer. 
New York, November 13, 1913. 


CREX CARPET COMPANY. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a semi-annual dividend of three per cent. (3%)ow 
the Capital Stock of the Company, payable De- 
cember 15th, 1913, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business November 29th, 1913. 


M. A. PFEIL, Secretary. 
New York, November 5th, 1913. 
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The New —_ (Same SigeyType in Both Volumes) 


Nelson’s ° 
INDIA PAPE 
Standard Authors 


The use of India Paper enables us, in this Edition, to make the 
largest two-volume Dickens novel in a single pocket-size volume with- 
out reducing the size of the type. 

The first of these handy, convenient and readable little books so 
strongly appealed to lovers of the best of fiction—so immediately proved 


that in the home and out of it they could be read with equal facility and 
enjoyment—that we have, and now offer the best of English Fiction in 
this style—Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, Eliot, Shakespeare, Hugo, Dumas, 
Poe, Stevenson and others. 


These volumes revolutionized book-making 


P ncaa INDIA PAPER STANDARD AUTHORS are made in two styles of 
binding :— 
THE NEW CENTURY LIBRARY bound in soft, smooth, limp leather covers with 
frontispiece and bookmark, sold in sets or separate volumes at $1.25 per volume. 
EDITIONS DE LUXE bound in full genuine Morocco, with artistic side and back 
stamping in gold, marbled end papers and special illustrations. Sold in complete sets only. 


Write us for sample pages and complete list of volumes and authors. Can be 
obtained of all Booksellers. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 381-U 4th Avenue, cor. 27th Street, New York 


We also publish American Standard Bibles and Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia. 











“RECENT BOOKS 


London in English Literature. 


- Percy H. Boynton, Assistant Professor of English Literature in the 
niversity of Chicago. 

This volume deals with ten consecutive periods, characterized in turn by the work and spirit 
of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Addison, Johnson, Lamb, Dickens, and by the 
qualities of Victorian and contemporary London. The temper of each epoch is discussed, 
and then in particular those literary works which are intimately related to certain localities 
in London. The work contains four maps and forty-three other illustrations, selected from 
the best of a great fund of material. 

358 pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.17 postpaid. 


Social Programmes in the West. 


(The Barrows Lectures) By Charles R. Henderson, Head of the Depart- 

ment of Practical Sociology in the University of Chicago. 
The lectures delivered with so much success in the Far East are included in this volume. 
The subjects are as follows: “Foundations of Social Programmes in Economic Facts and in 
Social Ideals,” “Public and Private Relief of Dependents and Abnormals,” “Policy of the 
Western World in Relation to the Anti-Social,” “Public Health, Education, and Morality,” 
“Movements to Improve the Economic and Cultural Situation of Wage-Earners,” and “Pro- 
viding for Progress.” 212 pages, 8vo, cloth; $1.38 postpaid. 


Christian Faith for Men of Today. 


By E. Albert Cook, Professor of Systematic Theology in the Congregational 

College of Canada. 
This volume contains a clear and reasonable interpretation of life from the Christian point 
of view, and some definite formulation of those beliefs that have proved most effectual in the 
development of individual character and in the promotion of the welfare of society. The 
convenient arrangement of the material in numbered paragraphs, the valuable appendices, 
and the general systematic treatment: of the subject commend the book as a popular text 
for college men and women, and for adult classes and clubs as well as for general reading. 

276 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.85 postpaid. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago, Illinois 


AGENTS. —---- —— 

Karl W. Hiersemann, Leipzig. 

The Maruzen-Kabushiki-Kaisha, Tokyo, Osaka 
and Kyoto. 





The Baker & Taylor Company, ‘New ‘York. 
The Cambridge University Press, London and 
Edinburgh. 














Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
have ready an illustrated Holiday 
List of mew and recent books, which 
they will be glad to mail on request. 


Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth Street 
New York City 


























INDEPENDENT 
OPINIONS 


CRITICISM OF COMMODITIES 


The discussion of the comparative 
merits and defects of fountain pens 
in our issue of July 24, and of safety 
razors in that of September 25, has 
brought demands for information of 
the same kind in regard to other ar- 
ticles of everyday use, whose con- 
flicting claims as advertised are a 
puzzlement to the purchaser. 

The time has manifestly come for 
periodicals to render such services to 
their readers, and others besides The 
Independent are undertaking the 
task in one form or another. Some 
are giving specific advice as to what 
investments to make or avoid; some 
are answering inquiries as to the 
value of land in all parts of the coun- 
try; some are printing analyses of 
foods and drugs and testing house- 
hold utensils. Of course the trade 
journals have always dealt with such 
questions, but these are apt to be 
either so closely identified with a 
particular corporation as to be sus- 
pected of bias, or, if not, are under 
the obligation of keeping on good 
terms with all the manufacturers as 
to make it impossible to speak frank- 
ly about the comparative superiority 
and inferiority of their products. 
The periodicals free from such en- 
tanglements have thus a wide field 
of practical usefulness open before 
them. 











I approve heartily your recent con- 
tributed article, “Your Face and Your 
Razor.” Such articles will tell us just 
the things we are trying to find out 
but have been unable to learn. The. 
average advertisement is ex parte and 
non-informing. The dealer “pushes” the 
brand or make he has in stock or on 
which he makes the best profit. The in- 
dividual consumer can not afford to 
~*~ and test many brands or makes. 

ou can make no mistake to give us 
frequently such articles on almost any 
of the universally used instruments, 
materials, machines or furnishings. 

Just now I am doing some repair 
work and wish to learn about paints. 
One man tells me to get Lewis’s lead 
and mix it with pure linseed oil. An- 
other tells me that pure linseed oil is 
no longer to be had in the market. 
What about ready-mixed paints? I am 
told the Department of Agriculture 
had analyzed them all and published 
their formulas in a bulletin. Few peo- 
ple ever hear of, much less read, such 
bulletins. A periodical of extensive cir- 
culation, like yours, can popularize 
such information. 

How shall one know how to select 
shoes? Material, kind of last, hygienic 
element? There is nothing more absurd 
than the shapes of modern shoes and 
nothing more disappointing than their 


‘ material, cost considered. 


How intelligently to select woolen 
cloth for suits? Which will best endure 
as to color, shape and surface? Some 
time ago one of the Curtis publications 
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told how to select serges. It was very 
good. I bought a blue serge suit (indigo 
dye) twelve years ago, paying a good 

rice. The color is good today, and I 

ave it on now. 

Tell us about some of the common 
remedies, toilet preparations, etc., 
which are really useful and efficacious, 
and which, from the very nature of 
things, are pure fakes? I am told that 
nearly all the “hair restorers’ and 
“hair tonics” are practically worthless. 

Timepieces. An apparently honest 
watch repairer tells me that some of 
the best known American watch fac- 
tories are now cheapening the quality 
of their highest price output; that one 
can often do better to buy a watch 
made by the same factory twenty-five 
years ago than to buy a recent make. 
He tells me to avoid a thin watch, for 
the works are likely to rust from the 
body’s perspiration. 

A man wishes to buy a low-priced au- 
tomobile. How shall he know how to 
select in order to get his money’s 
worth? 

Your recent article teaches us that a 
good safety razor can be had for about 
$l—as good or better than one exten- 
sively advertized and sold for about 
$5. This is practical and valuable in- 
formation. Your readers will appreciate 
such information as much as those on 
“books, pictures, plays and politicians.” 
We are overstocked with books, plays 
and politicians, and we read too much 
about books and plays. 

No class of articles are read, in my 
opinion, with more avidity and thoro- 
ness, or more often marked or clipped, 
than the kind you contemplate giving 
us. 


Besides this wholesale order, we 
have received various other requests 
for expert criticism of automobiles, 
pianolas, gasoline engines and type- 
writers. Some of these correspond- 
ents have even exprest a willingness 
to postpone a contemplated purchase 
until the question of the relative 











Wood, Stone and 
Marble Mantels, 
Andirons, Firesets 
Grates, Tiles 





WM. H. JACKSON CO, 
2 West 47th Street 
New York 
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NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDRE 
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lustrated by Rowe. $1. 


Farmers in the airship 
by Copeland. $ 


Treasure Mountain | 
By EDWIN L. SABIN 


Two of the “Bar B” boys turn pros 
have striking giventutes, om the gol 


Airship Cruising from Silver 
Fox Farm 


By JAMES OTIS 


The exciting experiences of the Silver 
i ¥ nial Illustrated 
1.50 


ctors 


and | 
trail It | 


old. 


| Dorothy 
| 


Christmas Tree House 
By MARY F, LEONARD 


A sequel to “Everyday Susan,’ 
of lively interest for girls of 12 to 16 years 
With 8 eet x 


, 


and just as full 


Brooke Across the 
Sea 


By FRANCES C. SPARHAWK 


Fox | 





Adventures of two typical American college girls 
among foreign vues Tituetrated by Merrill. 





By H. F. B. WHEELER 


A clear, readable account of 
the career of the Iron Duke 
Sixteen illustrations. 

$1.50 net 


The Story of Robert 
the Bruce — 
By ROBERT L. MACKIE 

A biography that reads like ro- 





The Boys’ Wellington 


Boys’ Life of General Sheridan 
By WARREN LEE GOSS 


An inspiring biography of the great commander and description 
of his campaigns. Six maps, 56 Sulb-page illustrations. 


. In the Once Upon a 


Time 


By LILIAN GASK 
Story of the age when men 
lived in trees and caves. TII- 
lustrated by Wilson. 

1,50 net 





Lessons from Nature’s 
Workshop 


By WILLIAM J. CLAXTON 


For Boy Scouts 





Boy Scouts in a 
Lumber Camp 
By JAMES OTIS 


Further adventures of the Boy 
Scouts of Penobscot, begun in 
“Boy Scouts in the Maine 
Woods.” Four illustrations by 
Copeland, 

$1.25 


For Uncle Sam, 
Boss 


Or, Boy Scouts at Panama 








mance. Illustrated by Williams 


$1.50 net bees, ants, or 


Entertaining chapters on birds, 
* 8 illustrations. 


By PERCY K. FITZHUGH 
Full of authentic information 
about the big Canal, and a 
capital story, too. With 4 il- 


net 





“In the Days of 


lustrations by Fisk. 
Lionheart The “a of $1.25 
By WALLACE GANDY eru 
dian 2 : e By HENRY GILBERT . : 
A ery gy, ae ys History of the Sgenish con- |For Camp Fire Girls 
Lion. [Illustrated by Orr. quest retold from Prescott. l1- - 
$1.50 net Kestrased by Maybenk. Camp Brave Pine 








The Northmen in 
Britain 





Authoritative history of an in- 





teresting period (787-1066).| Luther, Peter 
Illustrated by Williams. poleon, etc. 
$1.50 net 


. 


Heroes of Modern 


Europe popaias wether 0 the. ~y 
ca of five Camp Fire Girls 
yy See By ALICE BIRKHEAD and’ their Guardion on a de- 


A score of chapters on Dante, 


By HARRIET T. COMSTOCK 
A realistic description by this 


serted New Hampshire farm. 
With 8 illustrations. 
$1.25 net 


the Great, Na- 
16 illustrations. 
0 net 











Stories from Dutch 
History 
By ARTHUR H. DAWSON 


A view of Holland from its jirst 
settlement; based on Motley. Six- 
teen illustrations. 


$1.50 net tion cf 
story, at 
The White Duckling _ | price. 
Translated by type, hands 


NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 16 illustrat 





$1.00 net 


. . 
Heidi 
By JOHANNA SPYRI 
A beautiful holiday edi- 


New plates, large 


A representative collection of Rus- | by Copeland. Elaborate holiday edition. Four- 
sian folk tales. Eight colored teen colored illustrations, 16 draw- 
drawings by Bilibin. $1.50 net ings in black and white, etc. 


Story of the French 
Revolution 
By ALICE BIRKHEAD 


Causes, 
of the great social upheaval. 
teen illustrations. 


$1.50 net 


main events, and results 
Six- 
this famous 
a reasonable 


Tanglewood Tales 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


ome binding. 
ions in color 





| $1.50 net 











THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 











of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 


, Autograph 


Send for price 
Walter R. Benjamin, 225 Sth Av., N. Y 
Letters ESTABLISHED 1 
Pub. ‘ * $1 @ year. 





We are always in the market to purchase good 
books, and will be pleased to make a cash or 
_ exchange offer on any collection or lot of books 
‘you may desire to part with. Entire libraries 
bought or appraised. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 





'132 EAST. 230 STREET..- - -. NEW YORK 


BOOK BARGAINS 


Ours is the BEST Catalog of good Library and 
Holiday books at Bargain Prices issued by any 
Establishment. Issue for 1913-14 now ready. 
ANY AND ALL BOOKS SUPPLIED 

We are the oldest and largest mail-order book 
house in the U. S., established 29 years ago. 
DISCOUNTS all the way up to 80 per cent. 
If you want good books at bargain prices, write 
today for catalog—free on application. It in- 
cludes a large number of English Importations 
at less than half the regular prices. e refer 
to any of the leading New York Publishers. 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
225 Fifth Avenue - New York City 
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The Big Autumn Travel Book 


Across Unknown South America 


By A. Henry Savage-Landor 


Not only on account of remarkable adventures in 
a vast unexplored region, but a work that adds 
materially to our knowledge of South America. 


The New York Times says: 


“Mr. A. Henry Savage-Landor’s account of his perilous 
journey through the wilds of South America, from ocean to 
ocean, in which he traveled altogether 13,750 miles, is the 
most thrilling tale of adventure he has yet told. It is a brave 
and thrilling story told simply, in a manly and unaffected way.’ 


Profusely illustrated from nearly 300 photographs, 


including eight in color, maps, etc. In two royai 





octavo volumes in box. 


A. Henry >Davage-Landor 


$10.09 net; postage extra. 


OTHER BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Athens, the Violet-Crowned 
By LILIAN WHITING 


Presents vividly the aspects and resources, the 
scenic, artistic, and social conditions of Athens 
to-day. With 32 pages of illustrations. vo. 
Gilt top. Im box, $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.70. 


The Romance of the Men of 
Devon 
By FRANCIS GRIBBLE 


“Mr. Gribble has compiled a most delightful 
anthology of the great men of Devonshire. Its 
charm lies in the little personal incidents. ae € 
Delightful, refreshing personal tales.”—Chicago 
Evening Post. 

Illustrated, 8vo. 





The Old Franciscan Missions 
of California 
By GEORGE W. JAMES 


A comprehensive handbook, giving the im- 
portant historical facts, distinctive features, 
and the legends connected with the old Missions. 
Fully illustrated. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.64. 


The Philippine Problem 
By FREDERICK CHAMBERLIN 


“You say just what ought to be said.”—THEo- 
DoRE RooscveLt. 


“An admirable exposition of the present situa- 

tion.”—Boston Transcript. 
Fully illustrated. 12mo. 

postpaid, $1.86. postpaid, $1.62. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


$ ? $1.50 net; 
1.75 net; 





The Romance of the American The Prince Imperial 


Theatre By AUGUSTIN! FILON 
By MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD | The first adequate biography of the ill-fated 
heir of Napoleon Il. “An exceptionally in- 
Recalls the good old days of the drama and its | teresting book.”—-Chicago Tribune. 
actors, playhouses, etc. With 64 illustrations. » ill ; 
Seo. Baxed, 92.90 not: pempeld, 00.44. Fully illustrated. 8wvo. $4. 00 net; 


postpaid, $4.22 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


Wards of the State 
By TIGHE HOPKINS 


An unofficial review of prisons and prisoners 
that throws light on every phase of the con- 
vict’s existence. 


$3.00 net; postpaid, $3.15. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO. 





Federal Systems of the United 
States and the British Empire 
By ARTHUR P. POLEY 


The first account of their origin, nature, and 
development. 


8vo, 8vo. 


$3.50 net; postpaid, $3.66. 


PUBLISHERS BOSTON 

















Have you ever Mislaid ay 


Important Document? 


Keep your Notes, Mortgages, Insurance Policies and valuable 
papers in a Barler 





New Document File. 


Wiil last a lifetime. | 


P ADJUSTABLE BOOK HOLDER 


Solves the Problem 


Attaches to any place—on Morris 
or any chair. ‘oO screws—clamp 
it on, take it off. Adjustable to 
any angle or height. Durab! 
Practical. » Wires hold leaves in 
place. Metal parts finished in 
black enamel. Desk, 








Quartered Mahog- 

Guartered $3.50 Mahoe- $4.50 
| SARGENT C0. *.1,As¢ 

Made of steel, covered with chase leather, 20 strong manila pockets, | * New York 


4% x 10% in., 


READ RIGHT ® 
SARGENT’S 








with metal eyelets. Cord allows expansion. | 





Guaranteed Satisfactory or Moncey Returned. | 


A. C. BARLER MFG. CO., 60 W. Lake St., Chicago 








merits and defects of the various 
makes in the market is considered i in 
The Independent. 


AN APPALLING AUDIENCE 


When you are talking to a friend, 
the chances are even that he does not 
know any more about the subject 
than you do, otherwise you would 
change the subject if possible. But 


when you are writing for the press 


you may be quite certain that some 
reader will know more about the 
subject than you do, and will be apt 
to call your attention to it if you 
make a mistake. This hampers one’s 
freedom of utterance very much. It 
is appalling how much the readers of 
The Independent collectively know. 
This keeps us scrutinizing manu- 
scripts with a mental microscope, 
verifying facts and figures, looking 
up things in encyclopedias, diction- 
aries and atlases, when it would be 
much more fun to soar on the wings 
of eloquence in the empty air. Now, 
one might think that we could publish 
what we please about the geography 
of the Dead Sea without fear of con- 
tradiction, but no. A _ sharp-eyed 


_ Texas surveyor corrects us: 


You will please not think me officious 
when I call your attention to some er- 
rors in an article headed “The Dead 


| Sea from a Motor Boat” in the issue 
| of October 9. 


(1) Engedi is on the west coast and 
not on the northeast coast as stated. 

(2) The river Zurka enters the Dead 
Sea south of Calirrhoe instead of north 
of Calirrhoe as stated. 

(3) Machaerus is southeast of Calir- 
rhoe and not to the north as stated. 

I am a great admirer of The Inde- 


| pendent and wish to see it an authority 


on whatever subject it proposes to dis- 
cuss. R SMITH. 


The contributor of the item, to 


| whom the letter was referred, ac- 


knowledges the justice of the criti- 
cism: 
Mr. Smith is right, and I thank him 


| for the’ correction. Engedi is unques- 
| tionably on the west coast of the Dead 


Sea. By a slip, I wrote east for west, 
tho I had Bacon’s map before me. The 
reference to Jerusalem and Masada, 


| however, makes the position of Engedi 


clear. Wadi Zurka Main is the modern 
Arabic name for the stream called, in 


| classical times, Calirrhoe. Bacon’s map 
| shows its mouth as slightly to the south 
| of Machaerus, but’ the Hot Springs 


appear to be slightly to the north of 
achaerus.—THE WRITER OF THE NOTE. 


Our readers are as familiar with 
the Arctic geography as they are 


_with Asian. A casual reference to 


| city 


Nome, Alaska, as the most northerly 
in the world brought from 
North Dakota and from Boston re- 
minders that this distinction belongs 
to Hammerfest, Norway, which is 
70° 40’ 11” north latitude, and so 


| more than six degrees north of 


Nome. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 








“Better than David Harum.” 


The Hills o’ Hampshire 


By Will. M. Cressy and James Clarence}Harvey 
A tender story of a lovable man whose words 
and deeds too soon will live only in the mem- 
ory for the type is —— passing away. 
12mo. Cloth. rontispiece. $1.25 net. 


Sand Dunes and Salt Marshes 

By DR. CHARLES WENDELL TOWNSEND, 
author of ‘‘Along the Labrador Coast,’’ etc. 
The book is illustrated with nearly 100 re- 
nrarkable photographs taken by the author. 
Large 12mo, cloth, $2.00 net, postage extra. 


Old Countries Discovered Anew 
A Motor Book For Everybody 


By ERNEST TALBERT. A chatty and inter- 
esting account of a trip by metor-car through 
Holland, Germany and across France. Fully 


illustrated. 
Small 8vo, cloth, $1.50 net. 
EVERY BOY’S BOOK OF HANDICRAFT: 
SPORTS AND AMUSEMENTS. By Chelsea 
Curtis Fraser. A companion book to our well- 
tgs “Three Hundred Things a Bright Girl 
Can Do.’’ 
Large 12 mo. Over 700 illus. $2.00 net. 
, 
Woman's Club Work and Program 
By CAROLINE FRENCH BENTON, author of 


“Easy Entertaining,’’ etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net. 


DANA ESTES & €O., BOSTON 

















A great temptation lies to kids in 
school desks shining new— 
They rub a pencil in a scratch and 
wear the desk clear thru. 
—Galveston News. 
The parting from brother 
Was tearful and sad. 
“Be good,” whispered mother; 
“Make good,” counseled dad. 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
Of all the beasts that flirt around 
Or dash about the road, 
I’d rather be just what I am— 
A little pigeon toad. 
—Cornell Widow. 

















FREE TO MUSIC LOVERS 


Elson’s Pocket Music Dictionary speaks for 
itself, containing all the important musical 
terms together with the elements of notation 
and a biographical list of over 500 noted 
names in music. This booklet will be a won- 
derful convenience for you. 

When we send you the Dictionary we will 
include also some interesting facts about our 
new plan of easy payments on 


THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY 


This Library, as you know, is the most 
complete collection ever published of the 
masterpieces of music. Sixty-seven volumes 
edited by authorities and covering both piano 
and vocal music. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
150 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 
150 Tremont St., Boston, Mass.: 

GENTLEMEN—Please send me postpaid a free 
copy of ELSON’S POCKET MUSIC DIC. 
TIONARY together with full particulars of 
your easy payment plan for the Musicians 
Library. 
BES GOTO, 6:0:6:0-0 cer cicnicsensvedeces seetees 
Renee seen en peer Cian 
Name of our 
.Piano Teacher 
PD 6 43:4 06 60006605 g ghia de bbbtn awed es 
Name of our 
Vocal Teacher 
Address 


(The Independent) 














faa] THE “JUST PUBLISHED” LIST 





AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By Wiuu1am J. Lona. 


This book is written on the same effective 
lines as the author’s well-known “English 
Literature.” In distinction from many other 
books on the subject, “American Literature” 
is emphatically a national work, discussing all 
American writers who have reflected our life, 
or glorified our ideals; without a thought of 
local pride or prejudice. The bool. provides 
an adequate and fascinating record of Ameri- 
can literature from the colonial to the present 
age. 481 pages, $1.35. 


RAILWAY PROBLEMS 
Revised Edition 
A Collection of Reprints. Edited by 


Wituram Z. Riptey, Professor of 
Economics in Harvard University. 


This revised edition contains many new 
and substantial features, among them: Sig- 
nificant recent opinions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Theodore Brent’s de- 
scription of the complexities of railroad rate- 
making and regulation, the dissolution of 
the Union-Southern Pacific merger, and Jus- 
tice Swayze’s review of judicial findings in 
the determination of reasonable rates. 

825 pages, $2.50. 


SELECTED READINGS IN 
ENGLISH HISTORY 


By Harriet E. Tuett and Roy W. 
Hatcu, Teachers of History, High 
School, Somerville, Mass. 


Eighty-two selections, chronologically ar- 
ranged and illustrative of English history from 
the early German invasions to the present 
administration. Typical selections are Village 
Life Six Hundred Years Ago—Jessop; The 
Siege of Calais—Froissart; The Divine Right 
of Kings—James I (speech in House of 
Commons); Plimouth Plantation—Bradford; 
The Restriction of the Veto Power of the 
House of Lords—Asquith. 


515 pages, $1.40. 


SELECTIONS FROM 
HAZLITT 


Edited by Witt Davin Howe, Pro- 
fessor and Head of the Department 
of English, Indiana University. 

A collection of representative essays show- 
ing Hazlitt at his best as a critic of painting, 
of poetry, of books, and of men. Critical 
and explanatory notes and a charming bio- 
graphical sketch add materially to the value 
of the book. 398 pages, $1.20. 


THE MATHEMATICAL 
THEORY OF INVESTMENT 


By Ernest Brown SKINNER, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Discussions of the theory of interest, both 
simple and compound, the amortization of 
debts, the theory of bond values, deprecia- 
tion, sinking funds and life insurance, make 
this volume most useful to the educated busi- 
ness man. 245 pages, $2.25. 


COURTLY LOVE IN 
CHAUCER AND GOWER 


Volume I, Harvard Studies in Eng- 
lish, By Witt1am Georce Dopp. 


An illuminating study of the system of 
courtly love from its origin in southern 
France to its perpetuation in early French 
literature and in selected works of Chaucer 
and Gower. 257 pages, $2.00. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


Volume IV. Handbooks on the 
History of Religions. ‘By CrAwrorD 
Howett Toy, Professor Emeritus of 
Hebrew and other Oriental languages 
in Harvard University. 

The development of religions is here con- 
ceived as the product of all sides of human 
thought and _  activity—economic, political, 
philosophic, scientific, aesthetic, ethical. 

639 pages, $3.00. 
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INFORMATION. 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost ; 
tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. Address 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 





trips by land and sea; 

















Don’t plan your trip to the Panama Canal 


without sending for booklet of the cruise of 5000 MILES AMONG TROPICAL ISLANDS— 
21 Days Under Glorious Summer Skies including berth and meals for the entire trip, $100 up 


Sailing January 10th and February 3rd, 1914 


Visiting the Wonderful PANAMA CANAL 


also Hamilton, Bermuda, Port Antonio and Kingston, Jamaica, Colon, 
Panama, and Havana, Cuba. The 


Red Cross Line 


will for the third season dispatch their new Tourist Steamship, 
“STEPHANO” on this cruise. This ship is fitted with electric fans in all 
rooms, forced ventilation from the deck, numerous baths and showers, with 
ample deck space for passengers, which means comfort. 

Passengers limited to 150, no crowding on ship or lack of conveyances 
at ports of call. Splendid cuisine, sea sports, swimming tank, and ealtiaan, 
combine to make this cruise the delight of those who take it. Send for 
handsome booklet J and full particulars. 
BOWRING & CO., 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 



















pre 


Cruises 


Unsurpassed Luxury and Comfort 7 


Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco, Naples, 
Alexandria 


“LACONIA” *Dec. 2, Jan. 22 
“FRANCONIA” Jan. 8, *Feb. 24 
“CARONIA” Jan 31, March 17 & 


* Do not call at Alexandria 
Ss 
GS 
< 


A LA CARTE WITHOUT CHARGE. STOPOVERS PERMITTED 


For particulars apply to 


THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Ltd. 

















21 State St., Room 107 New York, or Local Agents 









































TORE"? | $825 | "UBOP= |; 
Plan an’ F ng ny A wns. , TOMMELL Prot F R E E oO F F E R 
of Romance ) Ae niv. va ~ “Official” card description on ANY security 
will be sent you upon request. 
FLORENCE VII | A What description do you want? Sent gratis. 
OFFICIAL INFORMATION BUREAU, Inc 
Willis D. Porter Edward W. Shattuck 
FLORIDA 66 Liberty Street, New York 
Popular resort hotel renowned for its high class table and be 
beautiful surroundin Free access to orange and fr 
a Fs Pek of hes. Gon ‘rater We main. |. 4 Scottish scientist says the world 
tain our own ‘deiry and gardens, Write for is headed for starvation. What a re- 
W. H. BOAL, Manager venge on the beef trust. 





EGYPT and the NILE 


Highest class Tours to the ORIDPNT, including 
Egypt, the Nile, Holy Land, Greece, ete. Cul- 
* tured leadership; smal} private parties. Fre- 
quent departures until March. Program 34. 
COOK’S NILE STEAMERS leave Cairo every 
few days during the season for the First and 
Second Cataracts, the Sudan, ete. Luxurious 
private steamers and dahabeahs for families 
and private parties. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Limited private Tour—Travel de Luxe. Ex- 
clusive advantages. Last departure of season 
January 8 Program 20. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Modern and prehistoric. Attractive Tour in- 
eluding Panama, January 24. Program 


WINTER CRUISES 


Panama Canal, West Indies, Orient—India, 
Mediterpanean, Round the World. Booking 
and full information for ALL Cruises. Pro- 
gram . 
Send for Program desired. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, or Boston, Philadelphia, 
. Chicago, Montreal, Toronto, San Francisco, Los Angeles 














TheRIVIERA PANAMACANAL 
— ITALY— WESTINDIES” 
and EGYPT SOUTHAMERICA 
Largest Steamers | Newest Steamers 
in the Trade to the Tropics 


“Lapland” 
“Laurentic” 
“Megantic” 


“Adriatic” 
“Celtic” 














_ : Red Star and 
White Star tine White Star Li 
[NOVEMBER 29] | [JANUARY 7 | 

JANUARY 10 | JAN.17—- FEB. 25 

monte a Be 

FEBRUARY 21 

loaniae ¢ FEB. 11 APL. 4 

16 to 28 Days 


Ask for Booklets | $145 to $175 upward 














Red Star and White Star Lines, 9 B’way N. Y. 








TYPEWRITERS sakes 


at 25 to 50% less than manufacturer’s prices. 
Ribbons $5.00 a dozen. Oarbon paper @ $1.50 
and upward per 100 ao Livingston Type- 
writer Co., 261 Brosdway, N. Y. 
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ESTABLISHED 1835 


[EWIs ur oll 


Housefurnishing  Warerooms 


Cooking Utensils and Moulds of every de- 
scription. Cutlery, Earthenware, China and 
Glass. Kitchen _ and Laundry Furniture, 
Housecleaning Materials, Carpet Sweepers, 
Vacuum Cleaners, Etc. 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 


Refrigerators {it ste ett enti 


ficient and Economica’ 


45th Street and 6th Autune 
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WORLD 
BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 











LITTLE AND BIG COMPANIES 


The president of one of the largest 
fire insurance companies of New York 
is reported to have made the prediction | 
that in a comparatively few years the 
great bulk of the business will be on | 
the books of twenty-five or thirty com- | 
panies. He thinks this is an age of con- 
centration, in fire insurance as in other | 
lines, and doubtless entertains the be- 
lief that the superior carrying ability | 
of the larger companies will enable | 
them to increase the service and de- | 
crease the cost of it to their patrons. | 
He tells us that many companies are | 
being forced out of business and that it 
will not be many years before agents | 
will be clamoring for coverage facil- | 
ities. 

It is plain to the uninitiated that a | 
company with $20,000,000 of assets, | 
$10,000,000 of surplus and $1,000,000,- | 
000 of insurance in force distributed | 


= 
over a continent, possesses distinct ad- | jj 


vantages over one with a $1,000,000 of | 
assets, $500,000 of surplus and total 
risks of $50,000,000 in a comparatively 
restricted territory. The larger com- 
pany may accept chances the smaller 
one dare not. Its invested assets yield 
an income that aids tremendously in 
carrying on the business, and not in- 
frequently neutralizes losses made in 
the underwriting. This statement may | 
not be clear to the reader whose knowl- 
edge of fire insurance is limited. Let 
us explain: A company’s income arises 
from two sources—premiums on poli- 
cies issued and returns earned by the | 
invested funds, such as interest on | 
loans, dividends yielded by stocks and 
bonds and rents from real estate owned. | 
Against the premiums are charged the | 
disbursements for losses paid, commis- 
sions to agents and all expenses in- 
curred in getting and inspecting risks. 
These are a large proportion of the 
aggregate net premiums. The expense 
incurred in caring for the funds is but 
a small proportion of the investment 
income. 
A well managed company of $20,000,- 
000 assets will earn about $1,000,000 a 
year on its investments, which in a 
bad season, one marked by an unusual | 
loss of property by fire thruout the | 
country, will go far toward repairing 
the deficit which may result in the un- 
derwriting operations. The $1,000,000 
company with its $50,000 investment in- 
come would be a comparatively heavy 
sufferer if its underwriting showed a 
loss of a couple of hundred thousand} 
In 1906, a bad underwriting year, a 
certain New York company of upward. 
of $20,000,000 of assets, received about 
$9,600,000 in premiums and nearly 
$1,000,000 of other income. Its losses | 
were $6,500,000 and its total for losses 
and expenses was nearly $9,800,000. | 
Andwyet it was about $800,000. ahead. 





IN THE INSURANCE|) * og 


One of the most valuable 
and exclusive features of 


The ANGELUS 


The Pioneer 
Player-Piano 


is a marvellous device that brings out each melodic 
note of the composition clearly and distinctly above 
the surrounding accompaniment notes. This remark- 
able device known as 


The MELODANT 


is entirely self-acting, leaving you free to phrase and 
embellish as you may desire. 

It is the possession of the Melodant, Phrasing 
Lever, Graduated Accompaniment and Melody But- 
tons, that makes the Angelus the only Player-Piano 
capable of artistic results. They supply you with the 
skill of trained fingers and leave you the same free- 
dom of interpretation as the hand performer. 
Knabe-Angelus—Grands and Uprights 
Emerson-Angelus—Grands and Uprights 
Lindeman & Sons Angelus Uprights 
Angelus-Piano—An upright built expressly for the 

Angelus 
In Canada—T he Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus-Piano 


Any of these instruments can be played 
by hand in the usual manner 


The WILCOX & WHITE CO, 
MERIDEN, CONN, 

Business Established 1877 233 Regent St., London 
Agencies all over the world 











A SILVER QUARTER sent, at 
our risk, with the name and ad- 
dress of a friend, will secure 
eight consecutive issues of THE 


INDEPENDENT for him. Intro- 
duce your acquaintances to THE 
INDEPENDENT in its new form. 
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alas 


Uptown Store: 


Used Furniture: 





OFFICE 
FURNITURE 


QUALITY 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York 


164 William Street, New York 


OF 





Z 


CLARK & GIBBY, INC. 


Downtown Store: 
82-84 Fulton Street, New York 

















C. C. SHAY 


ionable furs. 








L 1 











IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


are now exhibiting the 
latest Parisian and Vien- 
nese models in all fash- 


126 West 42nd St. 
NEW YORK a 





LIFE, ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH and LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 





Paid Policyholders Since Organization in 1850: |, 
$233,131,650.21 

Paid Policyholders during 1912: 
$13,912,631.09 


An Average Payment Per Day in 1912 of 


$38,012.65 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 














NE & CO. 




















GET THE SAVING HABIT 


| 
The habit of saving has been the salvation of | 
many a man. It increases his self-respect and 
makes him a more useful member of society. If a | 
man has no one but himself to provide for he may | | 
be concerned simply in accumulating a sufficient 
sum to support him in his old age, This can best | 
be effected by purchasing an annuity as issued by 
the Home Life Insurance Company of New York. 
This will yield a much larger income than can be 
obtained from any other absolutely secure invest- 
ment. Fora sample policy write to | 
| 
| 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo. E, Ide, President 


256 Broadway New York 











1850 THE 1913 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 


Finance CoMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 


dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 

Chartered by the State of New York in 
1842, was preceded by a stock company of 
a similar name. The latter company was 
liquidated and part of its capital, to the ex- 
tent of $100,000, was used, with consent of 
stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company, and repaid with a bonus and in- 
terest at the expiration of two years. 

During its existence the Com- 
pany has insured property 


eres $26,453,358,064.00 
Received premiums thereo 
to the extent of.......... 249,388,081.88 
“= losses during that pe- 
eeesenocesceeeerccees 139, 630,074.43 
ounel certificates of profits 
1 CE swccepoccevedes 88,606,870.00 
Of which there have been 
SOGNSNNOE  cccccccceccccuce 81,310,840.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 
CEE TS ce cccccvessccene 7,296,030.00 
Interest paid on certificates 
amMountS tO ....eeeeeeeees 22,147,878.45 
On December 31, 1912, the 
assets of the Company 
CE. BE ccasecancence 13,623,851.38 


The profits of the Company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the 
premiums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

JOHN H. JONES STEWART, 4th Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 

a 














NATIONAL FIRE | INSURANCE Co. 


Statement gored ig “ig. 


CD Ge. 060-664 cesbecesscee 000.00 
Reserve for Mecsas ts ssss ied mane 7, 862,926.70 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses. 586,296.03 
Reserve for Taxes, etc.......... 275,000.00 
All Other Claims............... 61,245.44 
Spectal Reserve for Cana 

EdaRERttes cc ccccccccccccccess 00,000.00 
Net Surplus ..... eeeressoerreece 3,897.204.74 

WOE. wancccscscedetescescsecd $14,982,672.91 

NIGHOLS, President 


SMITH, Vice-President 
TRYON, Secretary 
” LAYTON, Asst. Secretary 
MAXWELL, Asst. Secretary 
: LANGDON, Asst. Secretary 
PIKE, Asst. Secretary 

F. B. SEYMOUR, Treasurer 
FRED. S. JAMES & CO., 123 William St., New York 


NmOQVsOm 
peZson, 
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Another company, one located in the | 
West, with about $1,300,000 of assets, | 


in the same year had $850,000 of pre’ | Picture machines in the home will now 


miums and, aygeeninahey, a seery : ¢ 
from investments, a total of about) 
$890,000. It paid for losses $556,000 | be as popular as talking machines 
-and for expenses $356,000, a total of | 
-$912,000. Its premiums were $62,000 | 
less than its combined losses and ex- 
penses and its total income was $22,000 
short of its underwriting outgo. So | 
much by way of illustrating the advan- | 
tages accruing to companies with large 
invested funds. | 
There is nothing in the present fire | 
insurance situation which causes us to | ‘ bs . 
-conclude that the smaller companies | oe ap hee Sdegge  Ia 
will disappear from the field within the ie trating and selling . this Christ 
an an Radar bapoon bg we gwd mas at a price little higher than has been paid for machines designed to project 
‘ginning. We cheerve nothing wiumal | post cards, etc » but that have proved unsatisfactory because of inferior lenses and 
in the business. For more years than| | PO illuminination, The 
we can remember small companies have | sia 
ibeen reinsuring in larger ones; but, | 
count them all today, large and small, Bausch lomb 
-and we will find more of them than 
there were twenty years ago. There has | HOME BALOPTICON a 
been a steady net gain—the new or- | 
:ganizations have outnumbered the re- | : 
tirements. To say that twenty-five or| | Shows colored pictures, photo prints, type matter or solid objects, such as coins, 
thirty companies will have the great| | mineral specimens, etc., with a clearness and brilliancy heretofore impossible 
bulk of the business is to make no| except with lantern slides. 
startling statement, we fancy, for it | 


HE foremost lens makers of 

America have solved the problem 
of satisfactorily projecting enlarged 
pictures from the pictures themselves 
as well as through lantern slides. 


Don't look for this instrument in or- 
dinary toy stores or toy departments, 











: ; The only popular priced instrument that shows type 
ee not mage 7 —_ ie had The illustrations below show or reading matter in correct position without ‘he 
e time just now to dig out the figures, three big advantages : added expense of a reversing attachment, or in which 


that they come near to having it al- 
‘ready. 

The big companies have been absorb- | 
ing the little ones for a generation and | 
there are more of the latter now than | 
there were when the absorbing process 
began. And so it will continue. There 
are few difficulties in the way of in- 
corporating this class of corporations. | 
A couple of hundred thousand capital, 
the proper amount of surplus, a good 
underwriter, a financier qnd some 
agents, and there you are. The remain- 


solid objects can be readily shown as well as pictures. 
You will realize how these two features increase the 
opportunities for pleasure and entertainment. 


The fact that the Home Balopticon is equipped with 
one of the famous Bausch & Lomb achromatic lenses 
and that years of laboratory experiment are behind 
its wonderful ‘system of illumination and reflection, 
accounts for the superior clearness and brilliancy of 
ils pictures, 


Each outfit includes two adjustable pic- 
tuve holders and aluminum coated wall 
screen which makes the image many 
times more brilliant than can the ordin- 











der consists of time and the exercize ary sheet. 

of good insurance and financial sense. * . 

i i ak ae cee Ges, ts Se Comparison shows the difference 

not an impossible one, as the hundred Pictures clear and brilliant to The Home Balopticon does not compete with low- 

‘and more serviceable and successful Se? ae ee ae oer priced “ projection toys,” but is made at the lowest 

companies in existence show. treat Fn wt end Rasy possible price that assures efficiency, for those who are 
able to discriminate and who want the best. In every 
detail of simplicity, safety and convenience, it is de- 


signed and constructed as scientifically as the h gher 
types of projection instruments supplied to colleges, in- 
stitutes, etc., all over the country by the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co. 

That it is the best of all home picture machines will 
be apparent if you, compare demonstrations with any 
other similar projector at any price. ‘ 


Some time since a reader of The In- 
dependent sent us an editorial from 
The Evening Telegraph of Philadelphia 
‘devoted to a discussion of the rates, 
revenues and profits of express com- 
panies, in the course of which occurs 
the following language, blue pen- For LANTERN SLIDE USERS the Home Bal- 
iled: “These ‘overcharges’ are the opticon can be supplied in a model combining 
same sort of thing as used to be known lantern slides with opaque pictures, giving in- 
as ‘dividends’ in the insurance world. stant interchange between the two. 


They were not ‘dividends’ at all, but “ _ ” 
“overcharges’ returned as a bait for Fun-—and better” Free 
A book about the possibilities of original home 


future business.” There is in this state- 

ment a mixture of truth and ignorance. entertainment with the Home Balopticon. If 
‘The use of the word “dividend” was a you doubt that this picture machine is to the 
piece of carelessness originally; it does eye what the talking machine is to the ear, 
represent an overcharge deliberately send for this book and read how the Balopti- 
made for the sake of safety. In an hon- con can be used for pleasure and profit in 


scores of different ways. 
est and honorably managed company, Note the possibilities of the 


the surplus amount so taken is returned flat object holder for showing BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


to its owner, not as a bait for future Solid objects. 
business, but as a restoration of prop- 505 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 


erty to its owner. 
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Unity of Interest 


The owners, the board of directors 
and the executive officers of the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 
are one and the same group of men. 


This means that the 


PIERCE-ARROW 


organization is one of united indi- 
viduality, hampered by no outside 
interference or syndicated control. 
It means that the Pierce-Arrow 
directors are free to utilize their 
full resources of capital, brains and 
energy to the attainment of their ideal 
—the successful building and markKet- 
ing of the best possible motor trucks 
and pleasure cars. 


Every individual directly inter- 
ested in Pierce-Arrow financial 
success is a working unit in the 
Pierce-Arrow organization. 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company of Buffalo, N.Y 
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BOOKS 


books. E. P, DUTTON & COMPAN 


PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK 








you can send no better gifts to 

your friends than the kind 
of books they like chosen from 
the comprehensive list of 


Over 650 titles in 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Price per volume 
Cloth, 35c. Leather, 70c. 
Postage, 8c. per vol. 


New Volumes Just Ready 
Life of Gladstone 
By G. W. E. Russet 
A Century of Essays 
An Anthology 
An Inland Voyage and Travels 
with a Donkey 
By R. L. Stevenson 
The Fall of Constantinople 


By J. M. Neate 
Letters from the Underworld 


By F. Dostorerrsky 
Lost Illusions 


By Honoré De Batzac 
Aesop’s and Other Fables 
An Anthology 
The Divine Providence 
By E. Swepensorc 
The Pretenders, etc. 
By Henrik Issen 
Atlas of Africa and Australasia 
The Organon of the Rational Art _; 
of Healing 
By S. HAHNEMANN 
The Social Contract * 
By J. J. Rousseau 
Life in Mexico 
By Me. CALDERON pE La BarcA 
The best description of life in 
Mexico ever written, 
Send for a complete list of the 
volumes NOW READY. 











FELLOWSHIP BOOKS 


Friendship By Cuirrorp Bax 
Divine Discontent 

By James GUTHRIE 
Freedom By A. M. Freeman 


A Spark Divine 
By R. C. LEHMANN 


Solitude By NorMAn GALE 
Romance By Ernest Ruys 
Childhood By Avice MEYNELL 
The Joy of the Theatre 


By Grtspert CANNAN 
The Quest of the Ideal 


By Grace Ruys 

In every detail of form and sub- 
stance these books are such as 
will express your sympathy with 
all that increases beauty of living. 
75 cts. net per vol., postpaid 80 cts. 








IMPORTANT NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


POEMS FROM WALT WHITMAN’S LEAVES OF GRASS 
With 24 beautiful plates in color by Marcaret Coox. Demy 4to, $6.00 net. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 


Illustrated by Epmunp Sutuivan with 75 full-page drawings. 


Demy 4to, $6.00 net. 

OLD WORLD LOVE STORIES 
Translated by Eucene Mason, From-the Medieval Romances and Legends. 
Demy 8wvo, $3.00 net. 
FIFTY CARICATURES By Max Beerbohm 


The most famous of the witty drawings of this unrivalled satirist. $2.00 net. 


THE GATHERING OF BROTHER HILARIUS By Michael Fairless 


With plates in colors. Uniform with “The Roadmender.” $2.50 net, boxed. 


THE STORY OF MY HEART By Richard Jeffries 


Illustrated in color. Uniform with “The Roadmender.” $2.50 net, boxed. 


CHRISTINA OF DENMARK, DUCHESS OF MILAN AND 
LORRAINE By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Avy) 
By the author of “Beatrice d’Este,” “Isabella d’Este,” etc., drawn from 
largely unpublished records in the archives of Italian cities. 
Illustrated with portraits, etc. $6.00 net (subject to change). 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
THE BIBLE STORY AND ITS TEACHING FOR CHILDREN 


Retold by the Baroness Frepa pE Knoop. Illustrated with reproductions 
in color from famous paintings. Cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


THE BOOK OF THE SAGAS By Alice S. Hoffman 


Illustrated with plates in colors and many drawings. Cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


THE WILD WHITE WOODS By Russell D. Smith 


A story of hunting and trapping for boys in their ’teens. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net, postpaid, $1.47. 
TALES OF TWO BUNNIES By Katharine Pyle 


Stories and pictures (by the author) for little folk just learning to read. 


$1.00 net, postpaid $1.10. 
BOYS AND GIRLS The Verses of James W. Foley 


Very human, tender, amusing and unaffected poems, appealing to every 
lover of children. $1.35 net, postpaid $1.47. 


THE LITTLE SCHOOLMATE SERIES Edited by Florence Converse 


IN SUNNY SPAIN $ By Katharine Lee Bates 
‘ $1.00 net, postpaid $1.10. 


UNDER GREEK SKIES ; By Julia D. Dragoumis 
$1.00 net, postpaid $1.10. 

A BOY IN EIRINN : By Padraic Colum 

$1.00 net, postpaid $1.10. 

Stories of the children of other lands, showing how they live and play and 

learn and what characteristics and ideals those of each country bring to 

America. Each volume has a frontispie~e in colors and other illustrations. 


NEW NOVELS 
THE EGOTISTICAL I ’ By Ellen W. Tompkins 


Humorous, sympathetic, with a charming touch of sentiment. 


$1.00 net, postpaid $1.10. 
SNOW UPON THE DESERT By S. Macnaughtan 


By the author of “A Lame Dog’s Diary,” “The. Gift,” etc. 


$1.35 net,-postpaid $1.47. 
THE STORY OF HELGA By Rudolph Herzog 


Translated bv Apete Lewisonn, from the soth German edition. _ 
$1.35 net, postpaid $1.47. 











YOUR BOOKSELLER CAN SHOW YOU THESE AND OTHERS OF THE PUBLICATIONS OF 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 


IWE CAN SUPPLYIALL NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, ALSO MANY FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS 


681 FIFTH AVENUE 
' NEW YORK 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 








Theodore Roosevelt 


An Autobiography 


Colonel Roosevelt’s own story of his life. 
This exceptional story of a life replete 
with human interest may be justly re- 
arded not only as the official biography of 
olonel Roosevelt, but also as one of the 
great literary events of the year. No more 
vivid picture of contemporaneous history 
probably will ever be written than this 
work presents. 


Decorated cover. Illustrated. $2.50 net 


The Gospel in Art 


By John La Farge 


Author of “Considerations on Painting,” etc, 


Illustrated with 80 plates of famous 
aintings described in the text, elaborately 
ound, this volume revealing Christianity 
as depicted by the great artists of the era, 
is not only one of the most valuable con- 
tributions to religious history, but also one 
of the most beautiful gift books of the 
season. 


Decorated covers. Illustrated. $5.00 net 


My Life with the Eskimo 


By Vilhjalmur Stefansson 


A Great Explorer’s Story 


A fascinating book of description and 
adventure by the famous traveler and ex- 
plorer, who has passed years of his life 
within the Arctic circle. His account of 
the daily life of the primitive and matter- 
of-fact Eskimo is shrewd, true, and fre- 
quently amusing. 


Decorated cover. Illustrated. $4.00 net 


American Ideals, Charac- 
ter and Life 
By Hamilton Wright Mabie 


A candid and sympathetic portrayal of 
Americans and their country, written by 
one who has for years been held in high 
regard in the educational and literary 


world, 
Cloth covers. $1.50 net 





The Inside of the Cup 


By Winston Cuurcuitt. “The most pro- 
foundly interesting novel of the year.” 


IMastrated. $1.50 net 
Here Are Ladies 
By Jameés Sterpnens. Another alluring 
book by the unique author of “The 


Crock of Gold,” ‘‘Insurrections,” etc. 
$1.25 net 





Deering at Princeton 


By Latta Grisworp, Illustrated. A rous- 
ing story of college life from freshman 
to graduation days. 


$1.25 net 


The Tudor Shakespeare 
The New. Ideal Edition 


Published under the general editorship of 
Prof. Witt1am Atian Nettson, Pa.D., 
of Harvard University, and Prof. Asx- 
Ley Horace THornpike, L.H.D., of Co- 
lumbia University. 


The 
Facts About Shakespeare 


By the Editors 
Supplements the introductions and the 
notes to the individual plays, and as the 
fortieth and final volume of the Tupor 
SHAKESPEARE, gives a corrected account of 
Shakespeare’s life, environment, work, and 
reputation. Tudor Edition, superior cloth 
and leather, sold only with sets complete 
in forty volumes, in box. 
Superior cloth, $14.00 net the set 
Leather, $22.00 net the set 
Each volume is edited with an introduc- 
tion, complete text, notes and glossary, by 
a scholar of unquestioned standing, so that 
the edition represents all that is best in 
American scholarship. Each volume of the 
Plays or Poems may be had separately. 
IMustrated. 16mo. Superiorcioth, 35 cents net 
Leather, 55 cents net 
The Facts About Shakespeare 
Regular edition. 60 cents net 


A History of Land‘ Mam- 
mals in the Western 


Hemisphere 
By W. B. Scott 


Author of “Introduction to Geology.” 

The marvelous story of the development 
of animal life in North and South America, 
and of the strange gigantic animal forms 
which have long’ ago vanished from the 


earth. 
Cloth covers. Illustrated. $5.00 net 


A Woman Rice Planter 


By Patience Pennington 
Introduction by Owen WIsTER 
The actual interesting and instructive ex- 
periences of a woman rice planter on her 
own account,.as the manager of two large 


plantations in South Carolina. Told in a 
charmingly facile style. 
Cloth covers. Illustrated. $2.00 net 


Macmillan’s New Holiday Fiction 


Van Cleve 


By Mary S. Warts. A modern American 
story, inviting in the intensity of its real- 
ism. 


Cloth. $1.35 net 


Tide Marks 


By Marcarer Westrup. A literary find. 
A Cornish novel of unusual interest. 
Cloth, $1.35 net 


Macmillan’s New Books for Boys and Girls 


The Stranger at the Gate 


By Maset Oscoop Wricnut. A modern 
Christmas story by the genial “Barbara.” 


Colored illustrations. $1.25 net 


Florence Nightingale 


A Biography 
By Sir Edward T. Cook 
In Two Vols. 

This biography, while enhancing the 
greatness of a noble life, possesses a: spe- 
cial significance as correcting and supple- 
menting what Sir Edward Cook describes 
as “a popular legend.” Access to much 
intimate material enables the author to give 
the first full account of the life of Florence 
Nightingale. 

Illustrated with photogravure portraits, 

$7.50 net 


Bulwer Lytton 
A Biography 
By the Earl of Lytton 
In Two Vols. 


The authorized life of this distinguished 
nineteenth century author and statesman, 
written by his grandson, the present Earl 
of Lytton. This carefully written narra- 
tive enables the reader to form a true esti- 
mate of the celebrated novelist and diplo- 
mat’s career and of his character as a man. 
Photogravure portraits and other illustra- 

tions. Ready shortly 


Hunting the Elephant in 
Africa 
By Captain C. H. Stigand 


Introduction by Coronet RooseveLt 

The recital of over thirteen years’ dra- 
matic experiences in the hunting of big 
game in the jungles of East Africa. It em- 
bodies the spirit of the real hunter, and 
reveals many new points on the habits of 
the beasts of a wild country. 


Cloth cover. Iilustrated. $2.50 net 


America as I Saw It 
By Mrs. E. Alec-Tweedie 


A sprightly, good-humored, keen account 
of American life by a witty English woman 
which, while probably not wholly accept- 
able, is written in such a way that the most 
sensitive cannot take offense. 


Decorated covers. Illustrated. $3.00 net 





The Valley of the Moon 
By Jack Lonpon. One of this author’s best 
love stories, the hero again an unforget- 


table type. 
Iilustrated. $1.35 net 


Toby: The Story of 
a Dog 


By Exizasetn GotpsmitH. The entertain- 
ing life adventures of a bewitching little 
animal. $1.25 net 





The Voyage of the 
Hoppergrass 


By Epmunp Lester Pearson. Illustrated. 
The story of a wonderful voyage, adven- 
turous, exciting and humorous. 











$1.35 net 
Children of the Wild : : i eec 
By Cartes G. D. Roserts. Illustrated. When I Was a Little Girl Stories of Old Gr . 
Inimitable stories about young animals as = Ry Zona Gare. Illustrated. An exquisite and Rome 
conn. from a boy’s camp in the forest fantasy romance of childhood. By Emitre Kre Baxer. Illustrated. An- 
wilds. ‘ cient legends retold in simple language. 
$1.35 net $1.50 net $1.50 net 
Published at 


64-66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPAN 


On Sale Wherever 
Books Are Sold 
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SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 


‘ 


Important Announcement 


Theodore 
Roosevelt 


Will contribute to Scribner’s Magazine the 
account of the trip of adventure and research 
which he will take in the early months of 1914 
into the Paraguayan and Brazilian interiors, 
where he expects to travel 
by canoe and on foot 
through the great tropical 
forests which so few white 
men have ever traversed. 
His experiences, observa- 
tions of the country, the 
people and the animal life 


will appear solely in 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


1914 


From the New York Sun 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT 
IN HIS MOST ATTRAC- 
TIVE ROLE 


A side of the man that appeals 
to many of his countrymen who 
do not share his political views. 
There are several Theodore 
Roosevelts, but he is never more 
attractive than wh-.n he leaves 
civilization and controversy be- 
hind him to plunge into the 
wilderness and enjoy it as a 
naturalist, lover of scenery and 
sportsman. No living American 
can be better qualified to explore 
the wilds of South America and 
to describe its flora and fauna 
and its savage and tremendous 
scenery with a sympathetic and 
kindling interest than Theodore 
Rooseveit 














Short Stories 


By Rudyard Kipling, Sir Gilbert Parker, 
Henry van oe Richard Harding Davis, 
Katharine Holland Brown, James B. Con- 
nolly, Mary R. S. Andrews, Gordon Arthur 
Smith, Mary Synon, Barry Benefield, Abbe 
Carter Goodloe, and many Others.—A re- 
markable group of stories by Katharine 
Fullerton Gerould, author of “Vain Obla- 
tions,” including one of the best Ghost 
Stories of years. 


A Short Serial: 
Maje 


A Leve Story by Armistead C. Gordon. A 
tender, idyllic story of the old South 


Articles by Price 
Collier 


Price Collier, whose “England and the 
English from an American Point of View,” 
“The West in the East from an American 
Point of View,” “Germany and the Ger- 
mans from an American Point of View,’ 
were veritable literary sensations, revealing 
a new critic of the nations, will contribute 
apers about SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 
hey will deal with the people, with social 
and political matters—of exceptional inter- 
est in both of these countries. No one has 
better succeeded in conveying a clear im- 
pression of the essential qualities of the 
peoples about whom he writes. The au- 
thor’s style sparkles with wit and humor, 
with surprises in the way of vivid revela- 
tions of character, with occasional touches 
of illuminative and penetrating sarcasm. 


A Famous Writer’s 
First Long Novel 


During the coming year the Magazine hopes 
to begin the first long novel by an Ameri- 
can author who for many years has had 
one of the largest audiences among con- 
temporary writers; whose work in prose 
and verse has been not only of the first 
rank, but based upon a deep and unfailing 
optimism, concerning itselt with human 
realities and ideals rather than with “prob- 
lems.” His short stories are among the 
best known wherever the English language 
is read, and his first novel will be awaited 
with a very uncommon interest. A detailed 
announcement will follow later. 


Madame 


Waddington 


Readers of the Magazine will anticipate 
with special pleasure a new series of 
reminiscences hy Madame Wadd ngion. 
This new series of articles—“My First 
Years as a Frenchwoman”—will deal with 
a most aipcosting period of French history, 
covering M. addington’s services—At 
the Ministry of Public Instruction, 1876- 
77; At the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and the Berlin Congress, 1877-78; and as 
Prime Minister, 1879. The political, diplo- 
matic, and social aspects of these years, 
important personages of the tim’s in diplo- 
macy, literature, and art, the p-ople met 
at various state functions, private dinners, 
balls, the opera, the theaters, are com- 
mented upon in the author’s own ‘nimitable 
and delightful way. 


Begin your Subscription with 
The Beautiful 
Christmas 
Scribner 


The Christmas number contains a 
most varied and remarkable individ- 
ual group of short stories. 


An Illustrated Prospectus will 
be sent free upon request 


$3.00 a Year 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Fifth Avenue New York 
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WHAT'S AHEAD FOR 
BUSINESS 


. The ettects of the new tariff are already being 
felt in every industry. 

Are they as bad as some people prophesied? 
Are they as good as some hoped? 

Are American goods holding their own in the 
home markets? 

In a word, what will the new tariff mean to 
this country’s prosperity ? 

The proposed currency legislation is assuming 
definite sliape and soon will be enacted into law. 
It promises to influence business even more 
strongly than the tariff. 

Will that influence be for good or for ill? 

What of the new administration’s attitude to- 
ward “Big Business”? ‘Will the Sherman act 
be amended, and if so, in what way? 

The answers to these questions will go far to 
tell us what the year 1914 holds in store for 
business, whether, as Judge Gary suggests, we 





are approaching ancther prosperous era, or a 
period oi industrial depression. 

Would it interest you to have these questions 
answered authoritatively by leaders in the busi- 
ness and financial world? 

Then you will want to read the coming 
issues of 


The Independent 


in which the question “What’s Ahead For Busi- 
ness?” will be discussed by men who know 
financial, manufacturing and merchandising con- 
ditions from the inside. These men are keen 
observers and they have every opportunity to 
“size up the situation” accurately. 

Their answers to The Independent’s questions 
will appear in early issues in a series of inter- 
views by Henry FARRAND GRIFFIN. 


Fifteenth 
Annual Financial Number 


December 25 is the date of the Christmas issue 
of The Independent, the Fifteenth Annual Finan- 
cial Number. It is a number which everyone 
who has at heart the welfare and prosperity of 
this country will wish to read—-and keep. 


In this issue an eminent banker will discuss 
the financial future in an authorized interview. 
the first instalment of the series ““What’s Ahead 
For Business?” 


There will also be The Independent’s Finan- 
cial Review of the Year, prepared by a leading 
specialist in consultation with the highest au- 
thorities. 


There will be the Bond Review of the year. 
giving the highest and lowest prices of bonds in 





1913, the last sale and the net yield. In addi- 
tion the two regular weekly departments. “The 
Market Place” and ‘‘The Insurance World,” will 
be enlarged for this occasion. 

For many years The Independent has occupied 
a unique position among national periodicals as 
an authcritative source Of information on busi- 
ness afid finance. 

Under its broader policy, while preserving all 
the features that have made for strength in the 
past, The Independent proposes to enlarge the 
scope of its financial department so that more 
than ever before it may meet the needs of the 
investor, the business man and the average citi- 
zen, as well as those whose interests lie definitely 
within the field of finance. 


The Independent 


Financial Number, December 25 
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JUST A WORD 


“Reviews of the Holiday Books” will 
be an important feature of the Decem- 
ber 11 issue. It will include comment on 
the books of significance from the point 
of illustration and fine book making of 
the present season. 


The first of a series of articles under 
the general title “What’s Ahead for 
Business?” by Henry Farrand Griffin, 
will appear in the December 25 issue. 
The subject of the article is “Banking.” 
In the subsequent articles Mr. Griffin 
will deal with “Railroads,” “Steel,” “Re- 
tail Merchandise” and “Meat Packing.” 


The -December 11 issue of The Inde- 
pendent will also contain a most inter- 
esting articles by Marion Harland en- 
titled “A Plea for Stories That Do Not 
End Well.” In no uncertain terms she 
gives her opinion of the readers who 
“turn to the last page of a novel be- 
fore glancing at the first and lay it 
back on the counter if satisfied that 
it does not ‘turn out well’.” 


As Secretary General of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union, and as the dele- 
gate for Norway to the Second Peace 
Conference at The Hague, Mr. Chris- 
tian L. Lange has acquired a profound 
knowledge of the problems and difficul- 
ties of international arbitration, and in 
an early issue of The Independent he 
will set forth his conclusions in an ar- 
ticle entitled “The Problem of an Inter- 
national Court.” 


CAL EN DAR 


The University of Wisconsin is host 
for the second annual American Con- 
ference of Teachers of Journalism on 
November 28 and 29. 


The annual Army-Navy football 
game will be played at the Polo 
Grounds, New York City, on Saturday, 
November 29. 





The twenty-fourth annual exhibition 
of the New York Water Color Club will 
remain open until November 30, at the 
American Fine Arts Society Building. 


The Sixty-third Congress will meet in 
regular session on December 2. During 
the first week of the session the Senate 
will consider the bill permitting San 
Francisco to use the Hetch-Hetchy Val- 
ley for its water system. 


On December 2 the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress will meet at 
Washington. 


The American Committee for the 
Celebration of One Hundred Years of 
Peace between England and America 
will meet in conference at Richmond, 
Virginia, on December $3 and 4. Gov. 
William Hodges Mann, of Virginia, 
will preside. 


The fourth annual meeting of the 
American Society for the Judicial Set- 
tlement of International Disputes will 
take place at Washington on the 4th, 
5th and 6th of December. 


An exhibition of American and for- 
eign city planning will be on view until 
December 6, in New York City, under 
the. direction of the Hights of Build- 
ings Commission of the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment. 


The first International Exhibition 
of Safety and Sanitation in America 
will-open on December 11 at the Grand 
Central Palace in New York City, un- 
der the auspices of the American Mu- 
seum of Safety. 


At the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts the eleventh annual Water 
Color Exhibition and a collection of 
miniatures will be on view until De- 
cember 14. 


The Republican National Committee 
meets in Washington on December 16. 


From December 20 to January 18 
will be held the Annual Winter Exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy of Design 
at 215 West Fifty-seventh street, New 
York City. 


William C. Brown will turn over to 
Alfred H. Smith (now Vice-President) 
the presidency of the New York Cen- 
tral lines on January 1, 1914. 


The next presidential election in 
Brazil falls in May, 1914. 


At Leipzig an International Exhibi- 
tion for the Book Industry and the 
Graphic Arts will be held from May to 
October, 1914. 


The next Pan-American conference 
will meet at Santiago, Chile, in the 
summer of 1914. In connection with this 
the International Congress of Southern 
American Students will be held. 
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ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES 
Marion Leroy Burton, President of Smith College 


OUR INTELLECTUAL ATTITUDE IN 
AN AGE OF CRITICISM 


This book represents President Burton’s thought upon a very vital 

problem, a problem which is of the deepest interest to all thinking 

people, and upon which he has done his best work. 

Cloth. Price $1.25 net. 

Charles Reynolds Brown, Dean of Yale Divinity School and Mod- 
erator of The National Council of Congregational Churches. 


THE QUEST OF LIFE and Other Addresses 


A few of the fifteen themes considered: Great Things Ahead, The 
High Office of Sympathy, Broken Plans, The Man Within the Man, 
The Vision of God. Price $1.25 net. 


J. Brierley RELIGION AND TODAY 


By the author of “The Secret of Living,” “Studies of the Soul,” 
“Ouresives and the Universe,” etc. c 

This is a book to put into the hands of those who may be tempted 
to think that science and modern thought and modern theories of 
social life are supplanting religion. r. Brierley is intensely in 
sympathy with progressive thought; he is eager to welcome every 
new idea that is true as well as new; and yet he continually helps 
us to see that there are great eternal verities of human life which 
survive, immovable, as the very foundation and heart of all that is 
best and most precious in human life. Price $1.25 net. 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 


J. Warschauer 


THE WAY OF UNDERSTANDING: STUDIES 
IN THE BOOK OF PROVERBS — 


By the author of “What Is the Bible?” and “Jesus: Seven Ques- 
tions.” Dr. Warschauer has won a wide reputation as a most bril- 
liant writer on religious questions. 

This volume contains a Series of studies of practical value on topics 
like: The Duty of Industry, The Power of the Tongue, The Worth 
of Wealth, The Medicine of Mirth, The Curse of Meanness, The 
Problem of Pleasure, The Penalty of Temper, etc. Price $1.25 net. 


J. Puleston Jones 


UNTIL THE DAY DAWN 


The New Testament Basis for a Doctrine of Inspiration. Contains 
an interesting discussion of the modern position held by many men 
who have been compelled to relinquish the view of verbal infallibility, 
while they still maintain the unique value and supreme authority of 
the Scriptures in matters cof religious faith. Price $1.25 net. 
Robert FP. Horton 


THE GROWTH OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


A scholarly and graphic interpretation of the books of the New 
Testament, arranged in their historical order. $1.00 net. 


W. D. Robinsoa 


AN IDEALIST AT LARGE 


Especiaily combats the statement sometimes made that the Sermon 
on the Mount and similar Christian teachings are adapted only to 
an ideal condition of humanity, and are therefore without authority 
in our time. Price 50 cents net. 


LITTLE BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS IN,SERIOUS VEIN 
Marion Leroy Burton 


THE SECRET OF ACHIEVEMENT 


An inspiring address in which the president of Smith College shows 
that the gift of vision, the quality of courage and the practice of 
perseverance are necessary to any unusual and distinguished attain- 
ment. Decorative boards, with border in color. Price 50 cents net. 


Ambrose W. Vernon 


THE LOVING FATHER — 


This is the parable of the Prodigal Son presented under another 
title. However familiar the reader may be with this “greatest story 
ever told,” he will discover here fresh thought and helpful suggestion. 
Illustrated, with border’in color. Decorative boards. Price 50 cents net. 


W. T. Grenfell 


THE ATTRACTIVE WAY 


The Christian Life, a simple, natural, happy experience—this is the 
central message of the latest little preachment of the brador 
missionary doctor. Iilustrated, with border in color. 

Decorative boards. Price so cents net. 


NEW FICTION 
J. B. Bran 
LITTLE PEOPLE OF THE DUST 


A mystery story connected with the life history of a little daughter 

of the slums. The action takes place for the most part upon the 

great dumping ground of one of our large American cities. 
Illustrated by Grace E. Hackett. Price $1.20 net. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
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NEW FICTION—Continued 
Margery Watson 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF RUFFLES 


A delightful story of a number of interesting people at a quaint 
country village on Cape Cod. 
Iliustrated by Franx T. MERRILL. 


LITTLE STORIES FOR CHRISTMAS 
J. Edgar Park 


HOW I SPENT MY’ MILLION 


“The love of money,” it has been said, “is the root of all evil,” 
but the love of disposing of it, as the hero of this entertaining story 
finds, may be the source of much good. 
Illustrated with 12 silhouettes by H. Boytston DUMMER, 
Unique boards. Price 75 cents net. 
William Allen Kaight . 


A BEDOUIN LO 


The author in this narrative describes in delightfully picturesque 
language his experiences under the shadow of the Sphynx and the 
Pyramids of Egypt. Photographic Illustrations. Decorative boards. 


Price 59 cents net. 
Josephine Pittman Scribner 


THE PILGRIMS’ FIRST CHRISTMAS 


The story of a Christmas rich in significance and new experiences, 
that first yuletide spent by the devout folk of Plymouth Colony in 
their New England home. 

Illustrated by FRanx T. MERRILL. 


Cloth. Price $1.00 net. 


Decorative boards. 
rice 50 cents net. 


Edna Turpin ABRAM’S FREEDOM 


A charming Southern story about a slave who longed to be free and 

arranged with his bewildered but kindly master to purchase his own 

liberty. But before the necessary sum was earned there came th: 
war, the emancipation proclamation—and new problems. 

Illustrated by Franx T. Merritt. Decorative boards. 

Price 50 cents net. 


Also in Unique Envelope Series. Price 25 cents net. 


BOOKS OF COUNSEL 
Margaret Slattery 
THE GIRL AND HER RELIGION 


Probably there is no more brilliant speaker in the Sunday School 
world today and no greater authority on Teacher Training than 
Miss Margaret Slattery. This latest boek presents a systematic and 
helpful discussion of an interesting and important subject. It will 
prove as valuable and inspiring as the best of her earlier works. 

Illustrated. In box. Price $1.00 net. 
Lily Rice Foxcroft 


WHILE YOU ARE A GIRL 


Her intelligent sympathy with girl life and its experiences and her 
charming humor enable her to give counsel that is both valuable 
and delightful. Managing Money, Tempers and Tongues, Daughters 
and Mothers, A Good Listener and Visiting are some of the topics. 
Illustrated. Boards. Similar in appearance to 

“Just Over the Hill.” Price 75 cents net. 


FOR GIRLS IN THEIR TEENS—A Charming Story 
""\T THE HOUSE ON THE GROUND 


This is an excellent story for girls—amusing, interesting and whole- 
some. In an entertaining manner the author describes the joys of 
old-fashioned amusements and the solid satisfaction of a normal, 
unartificial life. Illustrated by Franx T. MERRt. 

Price $1.25 net. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Joshua F. Crowell 


THE CHEER CHIRPERS 


Mr. Crowell possesses a remarkable gift in the anuning and delight- 
ful description of very small animal life. Ants, grasshoppers, bees. 
birds and other diminutive creatures skip and flit and play and work 
through these pages. The tilustrations by Mr. Dummer are a feature 
quite worthy of the unique and clever text. Price $1.00 net. 


Caroline S. Allen 


THE WELL BRED DOLLS 


Here is a book that will delight and entertain the little folks and 
at the same time teach them some pertinent and instructive lessons. 
For the “Dolls” all have distinct personalities of their own, and 
exhibit characteristics desirable and undesirable, which are common 
to doll-owners as well. 

Illustrated by F. Lirey Youne. 


B. 


Price $1.00 net. 
Anne ®-87%'\ JOLLY JINGLE BOOK 

A great favorite with mothers and children. It contains a collec- 
tion of over fifty original poems of child life. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated with charming child pictures. Price $1.00 net. 
Frank T. Bailey : 


THE MAN IN THE CROW’S NEST 


A collection of bright, pointed, practical talks with children. 
Illustrated. Price 75 cents net. 


14 Beacon Stree , t, 
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